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Bot one bill of public interest has passed either branch of Congress 
during the week, and that was tbe bill in aid of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which was carried in the Senate by a vote of four to 
one, in spite of a good deal of not unnatural opposition, considering 
how large a slice of the national domain is conceded to the road. Its 
way in the House, it is said, will not be so smooth; but nobody seri- 
ously doubts that the read will be built, or that it will get all the 
Government aid it is entitled to. The House has had two exciting in- 
cidents—one, the fining of non-attendant members, being rather amus- 
ing than exciting. On Wednesday week, Mr. J. H. Sypher, one of the 
claimants to the contested seat of representative for the First Congres- 
sional District of Louisiana, was admitted by a close vote, but, before 
he could take the oath, was rejected, and the election in that district 
was declared invalid for either candidate. The result, though reached 
in a highly disorderly manner, was creditable to the fairness of the 
House, that is to say, of the Republican members, who at first voted 
simply on the recommendation of the Committee on Elections, which 
as usual made a partisan report. St. Martin, the Democratic candidate, 
had received 16,059 votes to Sypher’s 3,150, and it was not pretended 
that this disproportion was due solely or nearly to tlie frauds and 
terrorism practised by St. Martin's supporters. On the contrary, these 
irregularities constituted the only hope of Mr. Sypher in being returned 
from his district, and almost served his purpose as it was. It wasa 
small majority of the House that actually ousted him, but it grew with 
every vote. 
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The discussion of the Tariff Bill, as reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, has been so prolonged in the House, and so many 
serious modifications have been made in the bill, mainly in the direction 
of lower duties, that it has ceased to be acceptable to anybody, and the 
general belief at this writing is that it will be dropped before many 
days, and the tariff either left as it is or a short bill introduced putting a 
few articles such as salt and coal on the free list, and lowering the duties 
on a few others about which there is no dispute. The only support the 
Committee bill ever had came from the extreme protectionists, and the 
lowering of the tax on pig-iron, as well as other indications of the free- 
trade leaning of the majority, and the bickerings which have sprung 
up among the different “interests” about the proper division of the 
public bounty, have so disgusted them with it that they have aban- 
doned it to its fate. On the whole, the probabilities are that we shall 
have no change in the tariff this year. 





The event of the week has, however, been the dropping of the legal- 
tender cases before the Supreme Court—a very curious and instructive 
incident. The constitutionality of the Legal-Tender Act as regarded 
contracts made prior to 1862 was passed upon in the case of Hepburn 
agt. Griswold, some weeks ago, and decided in the negative by four 
to three judges. According to the Chief-Justice, and those judges who 
agree with him, an understanding was then arrived at that the decision 
of the Court in this case should govern the legal-tender pvint in all other 
ceases that might come up; but when the question was raised, on the 
application of the Attorney-General for a re-hearing, whether such an 
understanding existed or not, no record of it was to be found, and Judge 
Miller and the Chief-Justice differed so widely as to its existence, and 
showed so much temper over it, that the world came very near being 
treated to the extraordinary spectacle of an altercation on the bench. 
However, in the absence of record, the Chief-Justice’s version was over- 
Tuled, and a re-hearing ordered, with the aid of the two new judges, 
Bradley and Strong, who had in the meantime been appointed, and 
not without reference—we believe we are strictly accurate in saying 
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| this—to their opinions on this very question of the constitutionality of 
the law. This was scandal enough, but it was aggravated by the fact 
that the two new judges were interested in two great corporations 
which would have been large gainers by a reversal of the decision in 
the case of Hepbura agt. Griswold, and the public was informed, appa- 
rently in perfect simplicity, that the judges had assigned their stock 
in order to “qualify” them to sit in the new cases, 





Everything was ready “ to put the thing through,” when, on Wed- 
nesday week, the appellants in the two new cases came into court, and 
withdrew their appeal, leaving the Attorney-General and Judges 
Bradley and Strong gazing in blank amazement into the void. 
Whether the appellants sheered off from the feeling that they were 
struggling against a foregone conclusion, or were bought off by per- 
sons interested in having the décision stand, does not appear; but it 
makes no difference, An attempt was then made to reopen Hepburn 
agt. Griswold, but none of the four judges who composed the majority 
which decided it consenting, the motion was, in accordance with the 
rule of the court, denied ; and so the matter now rests, settled and yet 
not settled; for, of course, as long as it is known that the present 
majority of the Court believes in the constitutionality of the law, the 
question is sure to be raised again. In the meantime, we trust those 
railroads which agreed, before 1862, to pay their debts now due in 
gold, and have been holding of in the hope that the Court would 
enable them to shirk their engagements, will promptly fulfil them, 
Granting that the Court can legalize a swindle, it can hardly be proper 
to commit the swindle till the Court has spoken. Besides which, 
whatever the Court may do for the law of the matter, over the moral- 
ity of it it has happily no power. Wrong cannot be made right by 
filling “ vacancies.” 


A meeting of revenue reformers, in which the wicked Wella, 
General Hawley of Connecticut, Mr. White of the Chicago Tribune, Mr. 
Amasa Walker, Mr. Grosvenor of the St. Leuis Democrat, Mr. Nord- 
hoff of the Hvening Post, and Mr. McCulloch, the ex-Seeretary of the 
Treasury, bore a prominent part, was held in Washington, last week, 
for the purpose of talking over the financial situation. The conclu- 
sions they arrived at were, that something was producing extraordi- 
nary depression in business all over the country, and that that some- 
thing was the present absurd tariff, combined with the irredeemable 
currency. For the tariff evil the remedy they agreed upon was the 
adoption, with some slight modifications, of the fourth rule of taxa- 
tion laid down by Adam Smith, namely, that “taxes should be so 
contrived as both to take out and keep out of the pockets of the 
people as little as possible over and above what they bring into the 
public treasury of the state.” As regarded the currency, the general 
opinion was that there should be contraction, as a means of resuming 
specie payments; and, as regarded the whole condition of the revenue, 
that there should be a reform in the Civil Service; and, moreover, it 
was generaliy resolved that these things should be pushed at all 
hazards, in the Republican party if possible, but out of it if necessary. 
After the usual distribution of “ British gold” by the butler from 
the Legation, the meeting separated, with the intention of having a 
more formal gathering somewhere in the West early in the fall. 





On Wednesday week the Massachusetts House defeated, by 133 
nays to 68 yeas, a proposed amendment of the State constitution ex- 
tending the suffrage to women, The committee to whom the subject 
had been referred, and who had listened to the arguments of its prin- 





cipal advocates in Boston, had reported in favor of the amendment— 
for the first time, we believe, in the history of the movement in Massa- 


| chusetts, The debate, so far as we can judge from meagre reports of 


it, was not remarkable for weight or originality on either side, and if 
the customary appeal to Scripture was taken on the one side, on the 
other it was asserted that Mrs. Howe's Battle Hymn of the Republic 
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entitled her, at least, and women like her, to the right of suffrage. | question” in extenuation, reminding the editor “that, in the fight for 


The country vote—back country, we might term it, if the phrase were 
known in Massachusetts 
western counties furnishing but two adherents of the measure to twen- 
one thirty-fourth of the vote pro and one- 
filth of the vote contra, What happened on the following day is also 
Another resolve to amend the constitution, this time by 


ty-seven opponents, ée., 


noteworthy. 
striking out the clause making reading and writing a prerequisite to 
voting, came up, antl was agreed to by yeas 143, nays 54, the Demo- 
crats, of course, voting for it in a body, led, as we remarked last week, 
by Mr. Woodbary, On comparing the votes on these two amendments, 
we find that five-sixths of those who desired woman suffrage also 
favored throwing off all restrictions upon the suffrage. We 
take leave to consider this a bad symptom both for the woman's 
cause and for the purity of polities in Massachusetts. Inefficient 
as the alphabetical qualification, as it has been called, may be, 
it is the best yet devised, and should have been abandoned only for 
a better. 

Woman suffrage, it is clear, ia making greater progress at the West 
than at the East. That interesting body, the Illinois Constitutional 
Convention, has laid down the limits of its own inclination towards 
the proposed reform, and at the same time has consented to leave the 
decision of the question to the people. It did, indeed, go so far as to 
adopt a clause allowing women who are property-holders to vote on 
the levying of any tax submitted to a popular vote; but, on reconsider- 
ation, this privilege was revoked by a vote of 36 to 26. Then, by 36 
to 25, the Legislature was refused authority to permit the same thing. 
By 46 to 12, on the other hand, the right of voting under the constitu- 
tion was not limited to males; and by 40 to 21, it was decided that 
the question of woman suffrage should be submitted to a separate vote 
of the usual constituency, and, according as a majority should be found 
for or against it, the word “ male” should be stricken from or retained 
in the suffrage section of the constitution. Greater liberality than this 
could hardly be demanded at this stage of the experiment, though we 
‘presume it will not satisfy all the agitators. To have left the decision, 
however, to the women alone, would have been to surrender the point 
at issue, even with the chance of an adverse vote. If the fact that 
women want tlre ballot is a reason for giving it to them, it is as good 
for two or three as for a greater number; and a few who desire out- 
weigh many who do not desire the franchise. And even if we suppose 
the majority to vote in favor of accepting the suffrage, their getting it 
might be, and probably would be, a concession to a minority—since, 
in every closely contested election, the majority consists of two minor- 
ities. Either, therefore, we must at once endow women with the suf- 
frage, or confess that the control of the question belongs to the men, 
and to them only. It would, as the Chicago Tribune remarks, have 
gratified curiosity if provision had been made by the Convention for 
tuking the vote of the women along with that of the men on the sepa- 
rate clause, of course without legalizing it. But, whatever might have 
been the result, would it have altered in any way the question as it 
now stands, as to the right of woman to go to the polls, and the corre- 
sponding right of man to keep her away ? 





Mr. Charles S. Spencer, the lawyer engaged in the McFarland case, 
who was permitted in his opening address to make the brutal and -in- 
decent attack on Mrs. Calhoun, in advance of all evidence touching her 
connection with the case, on which we commented a week ago, has 
written a defence of himself to the ZJndependent, in which he acknowl- 
edges he used the epithets ascribed to him, which were exceedingly 
foul, and for which the testimony since produced has furnished not the 
slightest warrant; but says he did it in the honest discharge of his 
“duty” as an advocate, and did it, moreover, while “not entertaining 
the shadow of a doubt of the personal purity of character” of the lady 
to whom he applied them. The Independent, comically enough, pro- 
fesses to discover in this new and startling evidence of Mr. Spencer's 
badness, and declares him to have thereby “forfeited his right to an 
honorable name.” If Mr, Spencer be not “honorable,” however, he is 
cute; for in the letter he actually pleads his “soundness on the main 


~was particularly full in opposition, the four | 





the freedom of the slave, he had ever been by his side.” This is -per- 
fectly true; but, considering the number of rascals who are now cruis- 
ing under the anti-slavery flag, it is no longer permitted to us tq ask— 
What of it ? 


The “ Fenian scare ” is proceeding in the usual way. There are, of 
course, two factions in the Brotherhood, as usual; Party No. 1 collects 
the money and prepares the “invasions” and provides “the military 
talent ;” while Party No. 2 calls for delay and deliberation, and ridi- 
cules the military preparations, and accuses the other of stealing the 
money. Of course, also, there are “informers” among the members of 
both bodies, who forward plans and specifications touching all the 
bloody designs of Party No. 1 to Mr. Fish and the British Minister as 
regularly as the secret sessions of the innermost councils are held. 
What is said to be most entertaining about the affair is the look of 
“ deliberation, public care, and princely counsel” worn by the members 
after they come out. The movement against Canada and the British 
Empire, by way of Winnipeg, is said to be now set down positively for 
the ist of May, and General O'Neill is to command the expedition. 
Ambuscades on the American side of the frentier will doubtless play a 
very prominent part in his operations. Mr. Fish, however, announces 
that the United States is determined to have a hand in the fray, and 
although the Fenian “army” is thus far invisible to mortal eye, and 
undiscoverable by any process taught at West Point, measures have 
been taken to prevent its crossing the frontier—at least within rifle 
range of the earth. For what passes in the upper air the American 
Government cannot, of course, under the law of nations, be held 
responsible. 


The “Executive Council F. B.,” who represent Party No. 2, have 
issued a manifesto from the “ Central Office” in Philadelphia, denounc- 
ing O'Neill and:his operations bitterly, accusing him of “ violating his 
official obligations,” and of misapplying the funds, and with attempt- 
ing a movement which the ablest military men had pronounced “ un- 
seasonable and improper,” and of being “an expensive ornament,” and 
with having “absorbed $8,000 of the funds during the past two years 
without in any way adding to the efficiency of the organization.” They 
further say that all the troubles of the organization “have been createc 
by men who were its salaried officers,” and that the time of its unpaid 
representatives has been thus far “consumed in efforts to prevent these 
officials at headquarters from squandering the funds.” They also refer 
bitterly to that earliest stage of the swindle known as the “ Moffatt 
Mansion frauds,” in which about $200,000 of the hard-earned moncy of 
the poorest class in the community was “absorbed” by a parcel of 
lazy adventurers, who, in horror of honest industry, took to playing 
at “government” and pretending to carry on “war” against England, 
and announce that the Chicago Congress has deposed O'Neill, abo- 
lished “the Headquarters Staff,” and concentrated the management of 
the whole concern in “an executive council of nine,” whose duty it 
will be at the proper time to make British blood run cold. 





Of course, laughable as all this is, there is a very melancholy side to 
it. It is melancholy to think that so large a proportion of the Ameri- 
can population as the Irish now are should be, in spite of the enlight- 
ening and sobering influences which surround them, in such a condition 
of gullibility as to make these Fenian “generals” and “senates” and 
“war departments ” and “ headquarters staff” possible ; and that, in a 
land of universal industry, a band of worthless blatherskites should 
find it possible to live, year after year, on the earnings of the very poor, 
under the ridiculous pretence that they are going to dismember one of 
the strongest empires on the globe. What is most melancholy, how- 
ever, is the rapidity with which the Fenian chiefs, who are necessarily 
men of influence amongst the Irish, have learnt the tricks of the lowest 
class of American politicians, and notably the old augur’s trick of 
talking the most outrageous nonsense to each other, and pretending to 
each other with a grave face to believe the most ridiculous falsehoods. 
We ought to add, too, that they have had the help of a great many 
American politicians of the better class in cheating their poor country- 
men. A considerable portion of the Republican party encouraged the 
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the New York Tritwme all the while affecting to look on it as a serious 
and even praiseworthy enterprise, and helping the collection of the 
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| 
raid of 1866, and denounced President Johnson for suppressing it, | 


money by pretending to believe that a rising in Tipperary would prove | 
| merits any punishment at all. There are some cases in which careless 


successful, owing to the roughness of the -rround and the facilities it 
afforded for “ ambuseades,” besides other norsense of the same kind. 


The Fenian operations seem also to be undergoing revival in Eng- 


. » . | 
Jand and Ireland. In Ireland they take the usual form of agrarian | 


outrages, while in England the story goes that the Brothers threaten the 
oftices of the Times and Pall Mall Gazette with some sort of attack, which 
has led the proprietors to apply to the police for extra protection. All 
this of course gives increased interest to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill, 
which drags its slow length along, the opposition showing more 
strength as the debate continues. Mr. Disraeli has come out boldly 
against it, nominally on the ground that it has been modified in several 
important particulars since its first introduction; but really, owing to 
the Tory hostility to all interference with the “rights of property” 
as English landlords have always understood them, and as the Irish 
landlords have practised them, His main objection is that in awarding 


compensation for eviction, pure and simple, without reference to unex- | 


hausted improvements, Mr. Gladstone recognizes in occupation a share 
in the property, and, judging by the proportion borne by the com- 


pensation to the rental, that share is about a third of the value of 


the fee simple. As the bill stood at first, too, the landlord could 
escape its operation by forcing on the tenant a lease for thirty-one 
years; now the tenant need not accept it unless he pleases. The result 
has been that the overwhelming majority of the first stages dwindled 
down to 76; but this is sufficient. The answer of the Ministry to all 
this is simple enough: whatever the theoretic exceptions to the bill 
may be, nothing less will have any chance of curing Irish discontent, and 
Irish discontent has to be cured somehow. 

The “Force Bill,” in the meantime, has gone into operation. It 
enables the Lord Lieutenant to put districts in which agrarian crimes 
have been committed under its operation by proclamation ; the police 
to search for arms, within these districts, on general warrants, and to 
close grogshops at sunset; the magistrates to examine witnesses as 
to crimes committed, whether anybody is charged with them or not; 
and to punish summarily the possession of arms. It enables, also, the 
Grand Jury, with the consent of the Judge, to levy compensation on dis- 
tricts in which murders have been committed, for the benefit of the 
families of the victims, and authorizes the government to suppress news- 
papers which a jury has pronounced incendiary, and provides for a change 
of venue or trial in another county in criminal cases, When it is remem- 
bered that in the state of things with which the bill deals men are 
shot in their own fields while taking a morning walk, and that in one 
case a man was carried out of his house, seated in a chair, and his nose 
cut off in the presence of his wife and children, and that, in short, a sys- 
tem of terrorism has been established over two-thirds of the island, under 
which the same class which hanged the negroes and burnt the orphan 
asylum in this city enjoys complete impunity, it has to be admitted 
that the question how to deal with it is a knotty one. It is true, 
coercion will not cure Irish woes, but until they are cured peaceable 
people have a right to protection for thcir lives and property, and 
the ordinary law at present gives them no more protection than “ mili- 
tary government” gives Union men at the South. The feature in the 
Force Bill which has excited most animadversion is that which relates 
to the press, but it seems rather hard to shut up the poor peasant 
who has cut his landlord’s nose off, while letting the raving news- 
paper-man, who has led him to believe that was the proper thing to 


do in order to get tenant right, to go free. In fact, whatever way one | 


looks at the subject, it is very tough; and most people have little 
to say about it, except to thank Heaven that they have not to deal 
with it. 





The Court of Enquiry which investigated the Oneida disaster at 
Yokohama consisted of the British Consul, a captain and lieutenant 
in the English Navy, and the master of a commercial steamer. They 
held that the Bombay was right in her steering, and therefore (by im- 
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plication) that the Oneida was wrong; but that Captain Eyre had not 
waited long enough, or taken sufficient pains otherwise to ascertain the 
extent of the damage he had done, and have accordingly suspeaded 
his certificate for six months—a grossly inadequate punishment, if he 


ness or recklessness cannot be slight, and this is one of them. He has 
gone home to England, and is protesting against his punishment, the 
telegraph informs us, qn the ground that the evidence against him was 
“ contradictory and inconclusive ;” and we learn in the same way that 
“much sympathy is felt for him” in England, Since the Southampton 
banquct to Governor Eyre of Jamaica, most people would hesitate about 
saying beforehand that anybody could behave so badly in a respon- 
sible position as not to find sympathizers in abundance in England, 
But it would be well if Captain Eyre’s friends would tell the public 
whether, supposing his own story to bein every particular correct, they 
think five minutes enough for a man to wait to see if he had done 
any damage, after he had carried off a vessel's quarter in the night; 
and whether, if the example of Captain Eyre’s punishment should 
cause all masters of vessels similarly situated to wait fen minutes, and 
make a strict enquiry, the suspension of his certificate for six months 
would not be a very cheap price to pay for so desirable a consummation ! 

The preparations for the plediseitum are going on actively in France, 
the Emperor having issued a proclamation explaining his position to 
the people, which is, of course, familiar enough to everybody, There 
is only one novel argument in it in favor of an affirmative vote, name 
ly, that the proposed reform will facilitate the transmission of the 
Empire to his son. The ministers have issued a circular to the préfets, 
requesting them to display a * devouring activity” in persuading the 
country people to vote one way or other, This led to a sharp attack 
on them in the Chamber from the Radicals, on the ground that, inasmuch 
as the meddling, intimidating préfets of the old régime are still almost 
all in office, they will be sure to commit abuses if called on to interfere 
at all. The usual privilege of holding public meetings for a week or 
two before election day for the discussion of the plcbiseite has been 
granted, but the Moderates, like Prévost-Paradol, remembering the 
light thrown on public affairs by the debates of Rochefort’s followers, 
in Paris, last fall, question whether the work had not better be left 
wholly to the press, and whether anybody will be the wiser of the great 
outburst of oratory which is sure to follow the removal of the existing 
restrictions, 


A year ago the Greeks were trying to persuude the world that they 
ought to be put in possession of Turkey in Europe, in order to show 
their superiority to the Turks in the art of government, and were ex- 
pending all the money they could lay hold of in helping the Cretans, 
instead of making roads through their own territory, paving their own 


| streets, organizing a police, and meeting the demands of their creditors. 


We took the liberty at the time of pointing out that, bad as the Turks 
were, there was hardly a test of good government which Turkey 
would not stand better than Greece, and that Athens was about the 
last place in Europe from which stones should be thrown at Constan- 
tinople. A striking illustration of the truth of all this comes in the 
news of the capture and brutal murder of three Englishmen and an 
Italian, connected with the foreign legations at Athens, by a band of 
brigands, a few miles outside the city. For some unexplained reason, 
the negotiations for the ransom of the unfortunate men seem to have 
failed, and then the troops had to be called into requisition to hunt 
down the band, who fought to the last, and have been all killed or taken, 
but not till they had poniarded their unhappy prisoners. There is, 
of course, great excitement, owing to the rank of the victims, and 
there are loud calls for indemnity and vengeance and what not from 
the English press. But the proper thing to call on the Greeks for is 
more roads, industry, and police, and less newspapers and blather- 
skite. The little state is dying of ranting newspapers and ranting 


| orators. It is they that breed the brigands and perpetuate barbarism 


When the royal army can’t keep the throats of strangers from being 
cut under the muzzles of their guns, on the plains of Marathon, by 
robbers, in broad daylight, one would think the Hellenic politicians 
would at last begin to blush and buy spades and pickaxes, 
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“A REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT.” | the duty of Congress in the matter of guaranteeing each State “a 


| republican form of government” which have taken possession of a good 
! 
| 


Tur Prison Association of this State—an admirable body, whose | ‘ : ; 
labors are amongst the greatest of the State glories—drew up a memo- many minds in both Houses and are now threatening to keep the work 


: . ; me , | of reconstruction for ever undone. By dint of brooding over this 
rial to the Legislature, in January last, in favor of an amendment to the : g 


| 
Constitution providing for the government of the prisons by a board | janine of ~ ne oe nid oe raving about it, 
appointed by the Governor and Senate, to hold office for ten years, in several —wre ogo mare 8 anne — ae ~y beam sate ey ware -_ wallet 
| that the term “‘a republican form of government,” as used by the 
short terms, which has been productive of perhaps as revolting abuses | Sramers of the Comets, 1 tae an wee perfect ws o _ %, 
| and that consequently, if any State is the scene of many disorders 
which have their root in the sentiment of inequality, “a republican 
form of government” does not exist in it, and Congress is bound to go 
down there, sword in hand, and set one up. If, for instance, negroes 
find difficulty in exercising the elective franchise, or getting justice 
from the courts, or protection from the police, or are denied admission 
to hotels or railroad cars on the same terms as whites, or if crimes of 
violence are very numerous and go unwhipped of justice, forthwith a 
deputation of the local radicals hurries to Washington and presents 
2 ; . ce F > eins nia Senator Drake or Mr. Butler with a list of “outrages,” and up jump 
was ad onl See cow amebaten wank “into effect in "1847, and these gentlemen and demand an enquiry with the view of overturning 
thenceforth the office of inspector became more than ever a political one, | the State government and either establishing martial law or putting 
a by po gee so) “ary — © feng nk, Sennen Zee amen the local minority in possession of the political power. By a republi- 
a wr ngent Pgs wll ge ‘Sing Sing wuss removed ‘a make wag fora tall. can form of government they evidently — a democratic _dshdageal 
road; and though the whip was no longer used, other and even more | ment carried on by a community entirely divested of prejudices and 
cruel modes of inflicting bodily pain were resorted to, and the domination | especially of prejudices on the subject of color—that is, one of the 
of furce was again triumphant.” strongest and most deep-seated of all prejudices—of very industrious 
Of the state of things which now exists in the prisons, we do not | habits and very peaceable disposition, and entertaining a profound sense 
intend to speak here, nor indeed to discuss the prison question at all. | of its own wickedness in carrying on a war which they waged with 
We quote the above passage simply for the purpose of enforcing what | a vigor which men never show except as the result of extraordinary 
we are about to say on a very different subject. The constitution | fervor both of passion and conviction. In short, the state of society 
which went into operation in 1847 was framed in strict accordance | which Messrs. Sumner and Drake seem to ask for at the South as a 
with the theories of democracy which were then rampant all over the | condition of letting the South alone hereafter and leaving it to work 
country, and had taken possession of some of the wisest heads, although | out its own salvation, is one which, considering what the South was in 
they were utterly opposed not only to the lessons of history, but to | 1860 and what has happened in it since then, could not possibly be 
every man’s individual experience of human nature, It was not | produced—we say it in all seriousness—except as the result of a 
intended to corrupt the judiciary and debauch the prisons, but | special and miraculous interposition on the part of the Almighty. No 
to improve them, and it was framed on the notion that that | rational man, possessing any acquaintance with human nature, and 
mysterious body known to politicians as “the people” was not | with the experience of the human race, could, if he found Southerners 
only all-powerful but all-wise, and would, if called upon, be sure to | in the state of mind Mr. Drake asks for, resist the conclusion that 
select for every office the sages of the community, and after selecting | agencies had been at work amongst them totally different from those 
them to see that they did their duty. This same superstition—for | by which the moral government of the world is usually carried on. 
superstition it is—survived the adoption of the New York Constitution | No community has ever changed within five years as the South is by 
for several years, and came near triumphing in the Massachusetts Con- | some expected to change, and no community could, under similar 
vention of 1853, where Mr. Boutwell was one of its leading preachers, | conditions, possibly do so, we are warranted in believing, without the 
and establishing an clective judiciary in that State, too, to take the | application of remedies unknown to the human understanding and 
place of a bench which, like that of this State, not only enjoyed com- | invisible to the mortal eye. The “repentance,” for instance, for which 
plete public confidence, but had made splendid and immortal contri- | Mr. Drake looks—that is, not only a sense of the folly of the war but 
butions to the literature of jurisprudence. Massachusetts narrowly | a sense of its guilt and shame—of course God Almighty could have 
escaped from the theorists; New York fell a victim to them, and is | produced in the hearts of the Southern community since 1865, but, 
now heaping curses not loud but deep on their heads, and has acquired | if he had done so, it would have had all the characteristics of a miracle. 
through twenty years of degradation a dread of @ priori politics which, | If all this is true, the folly of trying to produce the results we all so 
it is to be hoped, she will never lose. much desire to see at the South by the process known as “ remanding 
Now this furnishes an illustration, and a very striking one, of the | States to military rule” is easy to be seen; and from it the folly of 
way in which things may sometimes be, and very often are, all right | continuing to threaten States already reconstructed with martial law 
in the convention and the closet, and all wrong in the street and the | is a plain corollary. If our “ military rule” produced peace and order, 
court-room, and it is an illustration which comes up to our minds | it is safe to say it would also be at least a great marvel, for there is 
every time we read Mr. Drake's orations on the Georgia question, and | nothing military about it except the name. It makes no change what- 
which, now that the Fifteenth Amendment is passed, the Republican | ever in the means of protecting life or property, or of punishing crime. 
leaders would do well to take to heart in such further dealings with the | When a “ Ku-Klux,” who has been out in the night murdering negroes 
South as are still open to it. About the Georgia question we do not | or Union men, gets home in the morning, and learns that the Congress 
propose to say anything further. We are happily saved the necessity | has remanded the State to military rule, and that the State legislature 
of doing so by the course of events. Greater confusion than that in | is now “provisional,” he hears the news with perfect indifference. It 
which it is now plunged the firmest opponents of the course Congress | subjects him to no surveillance or pursuit to which he was not exposed 
has pursued towards the State could not possibly desire to see. Every- | before; renders the commission of no crime more difficult or its chas- 
thing has gone wrong; the State is in the hands of political sharpers, | tisement more certain. It is, in short, simply a form of words written 
and the Senate is plunged in a muddle from which it confesses that it | on paper, and yet the Drakes and Butlers have, it is charitable to sup- 
is impossible to extricate itself logically, or indeed in any way except | pose, succeeded in persuading themselves, and try to persuade others, 
by allowing by-gones to be by-gones, All that now remains for the | that they can by the utterance of it deliver Southern society suddenly 
sane portion of the Republican press to do is to utter, in the light of | from throes and convulsions which all we know of the law of human 
this example, a word of warning against the fantastical notions of | progress warrants us in believing are as natural a consequence of 


place of the present system of inspectors elected by the people for 


as were ever witnessed in a Christian community. The memorial, after 
giving a sketch of the history of prison discipline in this State, tells how 
the Association was founded in 1844, taking for its principle “the 
supremacy of the moral part of man over the animal,” and after three 
years’ hard work obtained from the Legislature of 1847 an act abolish- 
ing corporal punishment, and providing for the erection of solitary cells 
for the confinement of the incorrigibly disobedient. Then follows this 
remarkable passage, which we earnestly commend to the attention of 
all reformers : 
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slavery, the war. and emancipation, as light is of sunrise, or the sprout- 
ing of the corn of the fall of the seed. 

The attempts to treat peace and good order and the universal diffu- 
sion of the sentiment of equality as essential marks of a “republican 
form of government,” and to do for the Southern people, at one stroke, 


by act of Congress, what nobody but God Almighty has ever done for | 


any other people, and he only by the slow process of individual regene- 


ation, has thus far resulted simply in placing the government of nearly | 


every Southern State in the hands of despicable adventurers, black 
and white, the continuance of whose rule, were it possible, would, we 
do not hesitate to say, strike a serious blow at civilization itself. The 
persistence of the Republican party in threatening to apply this theory 
to all of them for an indefinite period—or, in other words, to keep an 


ideal State constantly on hand as a standard, and by it test the claims | 


of the reconstructed States to be let alone—will, of course, result in re- 
tarding the material as well as moral development of these States, in 
still further lowering the political tone of the whole country, and in 
associating the party in the public mind rather with the abuses which 
followed the war than with the glories of the war itself. 

We do not say that Congress has not, on the whole, acted with the 
best intentions, and, in most cases, in the manner the circumstances 
seemed to call for; but then there is no firm ground in politics but ex- 
perience. Let us learn as we go. Certain evil results of the recon- 
struction policy which it was perhaps excusable not to foresee, are 
now plainly visible, and they have shown themselves, luckily, while 
there is yet time to profit by the spectacle. 
be dropped by Congress. 
been done. 
of has thus far never been sct up anywhere, and there is every reason to 


The South ought now to 


believe that it never will be set up until the establishment of God's | 


kingdom on earth. Some men in Congress—notably Messrs. Trumbull 
and Schurz in the Senate—have urged all these considerations with a 
force and clearness which show that the statesmanship of earlier days 
is not extinct, and that, come what will, the torrent of folly will 
never find us without strong and ay thinkers to breast it. 


THE FUNDIN @ “BILL. 


For several days past almost every one of the regular Washing- | 


ton despatches to the daily papers has contained the announcement 


that the Ways and Means Committee was about to begin, had got 


ready to begin, or had actually begun the consideration of the Fund- 
ing Bill. On Saturday, according to the New York Herald, the Com- 
mittee ended their “ general talk” upon the subject, and on Monday, 
according to the New York Times, took up the bill regularly, with the 
determination to continue its consideration from day to day until dis- 


posed of. We have heretofore refrained from any elaborate considera- | 


tion of this measure, for the reason that the honorable chairman of the 


Ways and Means has repeatedly declared that he would allow no other | 


business to come before the House until the Tariff Bill had been dis- 
posed of. Since this, at the rate of recent progress with the tariff, 


would have brought up the Funding Bill some time in 1871, we feared | 
But now that even Mr. Schenck has | 


our remarks might grow stale. 
grown sick over the tariff, and the 7ridune, in view of the defeat of the 
iron interest, thinks the whole bill ought to be recommitted and aban- 
doned ; now that “ the general talk” on the bill has been ended, that 


the bill itself is actually taken up for consideration, and that the spas- | 


modic energy of the Committee may at any moment bring the bill 
before the House for action, it behooves us to express our opinion on 
the whole subject. 

The object of the Funding Bill would be much better understood 
if the bill were called a bill to secure the borrowing of money by the 
United States at a lower rate of interest than that which it is now pay- 
ing. Of the present debt, we may say, in round numbers, 2,000 mil- 
lions pay coin interest, 1,800 miliions at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, and 200 millions at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Of the 
1,800 millions, the Treasury may at its own option pay off about 1,200 
millions at any time that may suit its convenience. It is these 1,200 
millions, on which we are now paying 6 per cent. interest per annum, 
which the Funding Bill proposes to pay off at once, obtaining the 
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| money for the purpose by borrowing a similar amount at 4 or 44 per 
| cent. per annum; or, what is practically the same thing, the Funding 
| Bill proposes to induce the present holders of our bonds paying 6 per 
| cent, interest to exchange them for a fresh issue of bonds paying 44 per 
| cent, interest. So palpable is the advantage to be derived by the 
United States from such an exchange, that it seems almost absurd to 
| question its desirability. Indeed, when the bill was first proposed, it 
was almost unanimously accepted as eminently desirable, and the prin- 
| cipal opposition to it was based upon the belief that the proposed ex- 
| change was impracticable, and the proposed method of making it 
objectionable. It is true that a powerful opposition to the bill was 
created by the national bank interest, which thought, or pretended to 
think, itself very unjustly dealt with in one of the sections of the bill. 
But, as their objection in no way applied to the main principle of the 
measure, it does not affect our assertion that the measure itself was, 
and indeed to this is, very generally regarded as highly 
desirable. 

The objection to the Funding Bill on the score of its impractica- 
bility is this: If we pay off the existing 1,200 millions of 6 per cent. 
bonds, we must of course pay them in full, one hundred cents on the 
| rae as the holders are not obliged to take one cent less, In order 
to be able to do this we must be well assured that we can sell the new 
thes at the same price, at par, or for one hundred cents on the dollar. 
| U 
| 


moment 


| 





nless we are assured of this, we should suffer a ioss on the principal of 
the bond which might more than counterbalance the gain in the in- 
terest. Those who maintain the impracticability of the measure point 
to the fact that the existing 5 per cent. bonds of the United States are 
now selling in the European markets at a price which, adding the ex- 
| change and deducting the accumulated interest, is equal to but little 
over 92 cents on the dollar; 


| 


and they say, if our yive per cent. bonds 
| will not bring more than 92 cents on the dollar now, why should our 
| Sour or four and a half per cent. bonds, after the passage of the Fund 
ing Bill, suddenly be worth 100 cents on the dollar? This argument 
| we consider totally unanswerable, as far as it goes, but it does not 
| cover the entire ground, 
Those who oppose the measure on the score of impracticability say 
| further: so long as the 5 per cent. bonds of European govern- 
ments like that of Prussia, whose credit is absolutely first-class, like 
| Austria, Russia, sell below par, some of them considerably below par; 
so long as bank and railroad securities of a character for satety, 
solvency, and permanence almost exceeding that of any government, 
and paying higher rates of interest than 5 per cent., sell considerably 
below par, how can we expect to sell our 4 or 44 per cent. bonds for 
a higher price? This question is generally met by triumphantly point- 
ing to the example of England and France, whose securities, at much 
lower rates of interest, command much higher prices, the English three 
| per cent. bonds being actually in cash worth more to-day than those of 
the United States bearing 5 per cent. interest. To the average 
American citizen that answer is conclusive. He can see no reason why 
; an American bond bearing 4 per cent. interest should not be worth 
at least as much as an English bond paying only 3 per cent. 


He very 
readily concludes that all that is wanted to induce foreigners to take our 
4 per cent. bonds at par is to refuse to pay more; and hence he is 
| easily led to believe that the Funding Bill is the essence of 
wisdom, and Mr. Boutwell a paragon of financial statesmanship. Now, 
the truth is, that there can be no exact comparison made whatever 
between the debt of the United States and the debts of countries like 
| England and France. For the bulk of the debts of those two coun- 
| tries is held, it is true, at home, but it is held in an overwhelming 
| proportion by a comparatively limited number of capitalists, consisting 
almost entirely of a certain class of society, who hold consols or rentes 
as an investment for political purposes, certainly from political in- 
stinets, and largely from habits arising from both. If, in this country, 
men like Mr. Astor, Mr. Vanderbilt, and Mr, Stewart believed that 
their social and political position, importance, and influence depended 
upon the continuance of a certain form of government, and that the 
continued existence of that form of government depended largely upon 
the existence of a national debt, and that the holding of that national 
| debt by them would largely contribute toward its permanent exist- 
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ence—is it likely that they would invest in that debt any less on 
account of the low rate of interest ? 

No words can more strikingly impress upon the reader the charac- 


ter of the English debt in this particular than the following figures: 
33,000,000 
£776,000 ,000 
260,931 


Population of Great Britain 
Amount of national del rt. 

Number of persons ownin g the whole de sbt 
Number of persons owning 441; per cent. of the 
whole debt . . 
Amount of British de 


195 


‘bt held by 195 persons £349,000,000 


When it is added that the number of persons holding any portion of 
this debt decreases almost regularly every year, while the proportion 
held by the smaller number increases yearly in almost the same ratio, 
it must become evident that there are influences at work that tend to 
maintain the price of English consols which can never, especially 
abroad, produce a similar result for American securities. The bulk of 
the English and French debts are held by an aristocracy of rank and 
an aristocracy of capital from mixed motives, almost regardless of the 
rate of interest; and in this manner, and by means of sundry legisla- 
tive enactments (such as the investment of trust funds in consols 
exclusively), the price of the securities of those two countries is held 
up in spite of the low rates of annual interest. 

The argument that our 4 per cent. bonds would sell at par in 
Europe, because our credit ought to be as good as that of England and 
France, once set aside, we revert once more to the fact that our pre- 
sent 5 per cent. bonds are selling considerably below par. Yes, say 
the friends of the Funding Bill, the reason why foreigners are not will- 
ing to take our present 5 per cent. bonds at par is that the United 
States Government has the right of paying off the present bonds at 
almost any time. Give them bonds that you agree not to pay off 
within forty years, and they will take any amount of 5 per cent. 
bonds at par and a premium. Indeed, it is said that offers from 
foreign banking-houses in good standing are on file in the Treasury to 
take 500 millions of the new bonds above par if at 5 per cent., and at 
par if at 44 per cent., or at par in equal proportions of a 4, 4}, and 5 
per cent. bond, provided always that the bonds have forty years to run. 

In all the discussions on the Funding Bill, both in Congress and in 
the press, this proviso has been always unaccountably overlooked or 
studiously concealed. But it is the gist of the whole measure. | Mr. 
Boutwell in his Funding Bill asks the people of the United States, for 
the sake of a doubtful saving of 12 millions of dollars a year, to give up 
the privilege of paying off the debt whenever we choose. For the sake 
of a doubtful saving of 12 millions a year, we are to forego the privi- 
lege of either paying the debt or reducing the rate of interest for forty 
years. The very eagerness of the buyers ought to make us pause. If 
it is so great an advantage to them to have the rate of interest fixed for 
forty years, is it not likely to prove a corresponding disadvantage to 
us? Suppose the rate of interest in Europe after the next panic, which 
does not seem far distant, should again for a number of years continue 
at an extremely low figure, is it not likely that we might borrow then 
at still better advantage? Why for the sake of a slight saving assume 
a responsibility extending over such an extraordinary length of time ? 

There are minor objections to the bill which should not be lost 
sight of. The propositions to issue bonds payable in the various 
European currencies, and to establish Government agencies for the 
payment of the interest abroad, are disliked on the score of dignity 
by many people. The proposition to pay a commission of one per 
cent. even, to any one, for carrying out the provisions of the bill is also 
objectionable, and is another opening for endless jobs. If there are 
services to be performed in the negotiations of the new loans, let 
us have open competition, and let the remuneration for those ser- 
vices be included in the terms of the negotiation. 

The section relating to the national banks is interesting in a variety 
of ways. The national banks have on deposit in the United States 
Treasury, as security for the redemption of their circulation, about 
$50 millions of bonds. As we have repeatedly pointed out in the 
Nation, the national banks get their full interest on these bonds from 
the Government, and then get a second full rate of interest from the 
people on the currency which they issue against the bonds. If there 
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is any one interest in the country which could be justly, legally, and 
equitably called on to contribute a larger share of its gains than here- 
tofore to the support of the Government, it is the banking interest. If 
the Funding Bill, or any other bill, had provided that the national 
banks should hereafter be taxed a sum equal to one per cent. of the 
interest on all their bonds deposited in the Treasury, and that the 
said tax should be deducted from the interest at the time of its pay- 
ment, not a word could have been said against it. But, in order to 
ensure a seeming success to Mr. Boutwell’s scheme, the banks were to 
be compelled to give up their old bonds, and buy new ones, thus en- 
suring to the Treasury the expense of printing and issuing the new 
bonds, and to some one else the commission of one’ per cent. on the 
exchange. In this manner, the only good suggestion of the Funding 
Bill was rendered obnoxious by the suspicious method of carrying it 
out. This whole section has, however, it is reported, been stricken 
out in committee, and it is openly declared that it is stricken out at 
the bidding of “the national bank men,” who would not otherwise 
allow the bill to pass. It should be interesting to the people of the 
United States—and fer this reason solcly do we refer to this section of 
the bill—to notice what sort of a force they have called into existence 
by the National Bank Act, and what they have to expect from this 
force in future. It seems to be already accepted in Washington as a 
political axiom that no measure can pass against the opposition of the 
national bank interest. If on this occasion they have so far opposed a 
bad measure, they will be all the more likely on the next occasion 
to defeat a good one. 


——————EE——————— 


THE NEW YORK CHARTER, AND WHAT MAY OOME OF IT. 


Tue Democratic party, coming unexpectedly into the full posses- 
sion of the government of this State this year, found itself burdened 
with a heavy load of unqualified promises to do away with the 
“odious commissions” in New York City. The result of its action to 
this end has been awaited with interest by the whole State, and 
largely by the country, because it was well known that the system 
which preceded commissions was at once purely Democratic and 
miserably inefficient, not to say rotten. There was, also, an uneasy 
feeling in the minds of Republicans that the commission system con- 
tained nothing in itself to prevent its yielding to the decay apparently 
a necessary consequence of Democratic management; while not a few 
regarded with suspicion and alarm the abuses to which some of the 
commissions, in nominally Republican hands, were rapidly yielding. 

The session of the Legislature is nearly at an end, and the work of 


fixing the methods—there would be a spice of irony in speaking of 


principles in this connection—on which the officials of New York shal! 
proceed is completed. There now remains only the voting of the tax 
levies—which, by a curious anomaly, are determined at Albany—and 
the charity bill, w hich may be regarded, the one solely and the other 
in part, as merely pay-rolls for the Democratic army in possession. It 
is possible at this time, then, to answer the question: What has this 
Legislature done toward solving the important problem of the govern- 
ment of the largest and most composite of American cities, the prob- 
lem, it may be added, of which the party has besought the people to 
give it the solution, and the opportunity to solve which was last fal! 
seized by daring and widespread fraud? The answer, which is to be 
found in the New York charter, is not encouraging. That charter 
perpetuates whatever was most to be feared in the system of commis- 
sions, and totally obliterates all trace of the corrective, of which there 
was some possibility under the old system. It gives the administra- 
tion of city affairs into the hands of a number of independent bureaus, 
with heads consisting of officials from one to five in number, nomi- 
nated by the present mayor in the first instance, and retiring from 
power at the rate of one annually in the case of the boards with 
several members, and only after a long term in the case of Messrs. 
Tweed and Bradley. The present mayor has exercised the enormous 
power placed in his hands in a way plainly the result of an agreement 
with the legislative authors of the charter, giving the most powerful 
place in the government—the head of the Department of Public 
Works—to Senator Tweed; the most lucrative, that of chamberlain, 
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to Mr. Tweed’s silent pariner and Mr. Sweeney's relative, Senator 
Bradley, and placing six assemblymen in the various boards. Here, 
then, are the elements of the commission system which gaye most 
uneasiness actually realized, namely, the establishment by the Legisla- 
ture of commissions to create and perpetuate power in the hands of 
legislators, and the arrangement of terms of office in a manner placing 
the commissioners beyond the reach of everybody interested in their 
good behavior, except by the difficult and unreliable agency of the 
courts, which, in this case, can be called upon only by the mayor, and 
by him only for the extreme offence of malfeasance. Everybody 
familiar with the relations of New York courts to New York office- 
holders knows that, as a preventive or corrective of laziness, inefficiency, 
perversion of powers to personal and political ends, and all that horde 
of abuses included in the term “jobbery,” this remote interference of 
the courts is worth nothing. It is obvious that the charter only gives 
a firmer hold to that class of politicians which has gradually taken 
possession of New York City government, and which hitherto has been 
actuated mainly by the resolute determination to enrich itself at the 
public expense. But it is noteworthy that the victory which ended a 
long struggle for the spoils between two sections of this class was 
finally purchased by co-operation with the Republican members of the 
Legislature. The price of this co-operation was ostensibly the passage 
of a stringent election Jaw, and really the retention in office of the 
present Board of Police, and the nomination to place of a certain 
number of Republican aspirants, This fact, of the existence of which 
there can be no doubt, is ominous to the immediate future of New 
York. A politician's bargain, in which the consideration on one side 
compromises the administration of the police—in whose firmness, 
independence, and esprit de corps lies, now that the courts are so largely 
invaded by corruption, almost the sole hope of safety for person 
and in great part of property—cannot be regarded as other than a 
calamity to the city. Whatever efficiency may be gained in the 
departments of the city government concerned with the care of the 
streets, the public works, the wharves and buildings, consequent on 
the more intimate and permanent association of really capable, even if 
corrupt, men with their administration, the Police Department has 
received what may well be nearly a fatal blow. When we remember 
that the present Police Board, which under the new charter is con- 
tinued in office, appointed the election officers and officers of registry 
guilty of the acknowledged frauds of last autumn, and that, since the 
Democratic triumph then and there secured, the Board has allowed 
the excise law, previously enforced to a considerable degree, to become 
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a dead letter, and has further admitted a steadily increasing laxness of | 
discipline in the police force, this last combination with the Ring jus- | 


tifies the gravest apprehension. 

There are to be observed, however, in this matter two. ten- 
dencies of public opinion, one in that of the country, and the other in 
that of the city, affording some prospect of remedying not only the 
evils the city has long suffered under, but those threatened by the new 
arrangement of the politicians’ cards. The tendency in the opinion 
of the country is to leave New York to herself; the tendency in the 
city is toward a centralization of power in an executive elected fora 
moderate term, whom, in case the city is left to itself, the voters can 
call to some intelligible account. The feeling referred to in the 
country was made very evident by the proposition made by Mr. 
Littlejohn, of Oswego, and supported by Mr. Alvord, of Syracuse, 
the two most prominent rural Republicans of the Legislature, that the 
taxes of New York should no longer be voted in the Legislature, and 
the same feeling has prevailed in numerous debates this winter. The 
country members are in despair of ever coping successfully with New 
York politics or New York politicians, and regard the attempt made 
by commissions in 1857 as at best only temporarily successful and ripe 
now for abandonment. They are, moreover, hopeless of contending 
effectually with the vast means of influence and corruption the intro- 
duction of New York City government gives to the New York leaders, 
and they desire in pure self-defence to reduce these latter to somewhere 
near a level with legislators owning responsibility to constituencies, 
and liable to interference therefrom. In the city, the tendency corre- 
sponding to the one observed in the country is evinced in the tone of 
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the discussion of the charter by the New York press-—notably by the 
Post, and in part by the World and the Sua, which have recently 
treated their readers to some very refreshing and cogent reasoning on 
And though 
the gentlemen of the Union League Club and those of the Citizens’ 


the methods of securing actual responsibility in officials. 


Association have made a rather confusing official statement of their 
views of city government, there is a strong sentiment in the community, 
that with anything like a fair chance it could put down and keep 
down its own dangerous classes. If the State should 
return to the Republicans next year, as is generally expected by 


government 


Republican managers, we need not be surprised to see an attempt 
made, in spite of its inconsistency with this year’s Republican action, 
to frame a charter that will give effect to this sentiment. Such an 
attempt within a few years is almost certain. 


GOING TO EUROPE. 


THE prodigious rate at which the passenger traffic between this coun 


try and Europe is increasing, and which seems to afford employment to as 
many steamers as capitalists choose to run, is Goubtless mainly due to the 
growth of wealth and population. 
question, increasing restlessness on the part of all that portion of the 


It, however, also indicates, beyond 


American population which is not tied to one spot all the year round by 
stern necessity. In the early part of the century, when the visitors to 
Europe were few and far between, the trip was generally credited with a 
mysterious influence on the mind and character, and gave those who made 
it a social and intellectual pre-eminence which lasted (he greater part of 
their lives. The belief in this has, of course, died out before the now 
multitudinous examples of persons who have gone to Europe without 
being in the slightest degree improved by it ; but the passion for Europe is 
in no wise abated. In fact, it seems to grow with the growth of the coun 

try. There is now no capital in Europe, and indeed no resort of pleasure 

seekers, in which the Americans do not either outnumber all other travel 

lers, or are not rapidly gaining on them; a curious illustration of which 
is to be found in the gradual appearance in European light literature of a 
variety of American types. When the American first showed himself 
in European books of travel, “ wayside sketches,” “ wanderings,” and 
“ rambles,” and in novels with Continental scenery, he was all but invari- 
ably Sam Slick himself, with as much retouching as to clothes as might 
make his appearance among the anthor’s acquaintances not wildly impro- 
bable. He was shrewd and good-natured, and not unfrequently plaved a 
subordinate but still important part in helping the hero out of bad 
scrapes, and furnished “ humor” to the work in slangy comments on what 
he saw around him, the flavor of which was mainly drawn from his all but 
savage ignorance of the usages of civilized life. He furnished the mate. 
rials for a great many amusing anecdotes, too, by his mistakes in churches 
and pictures galleries, and by his ignorance of foreign languages, French 
being the tongue in which he did most of his blundering, and the interest 
of the reader in him was kept up by the suspicion, which the writer gen. 
erally suggested in a vague way, that he might at any moment commit a 
murder, if crossed or excited. 

Now, however, we find growing evidence of the increased familiarity 
of Europe with him in the disappearance of Slick and the substitution of 
three or four varieties, who may be classed as the Cultivated American— 
who is almost always set down as an Englishman, and only found out by 
accident or his own confession ; the Militia “General,” a good sort of man, 
with his wife and two daughters, whom he is apt to be accused of calling 
“his gals,” and whose behavior in picture galleries and cathedrals is of the 
most ludicrous description; and the Boastful Yankee, who is usually 
painted as an impudent and inquisitive monster, and almost invariably 
follows dry-goods as his calling. Another curious and somewhat comic 
illustration of the growing strength, if not predominance, of the Ameri- 
cans in Continental resorts is that, in our literature of travel, such as 
books and letters to the newspapers, we begin to use against the English 
the old stories the English used to tell about us. In our accounts of our 
wanderings nowadays, the man who makes people laugh by his bad 
French, and never heard of Michael Angelo, and whose ridiculous daugh 
ters are the talk of the hotel, is almost invariably an Englishman, while 
the man who rescues him out of his difficulties, settles the dispute between 
him and the landlord, or prevents the gens d’armes from taking him inte 
custody, who overhears his silly speeches in St. Peter’s, and whose charm- 
ing daughters fascinate the Roman prince, is apt to be an American. 

In nine cases out of ten, when people go Europe, it is “ for the sake of 
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the girls,” and, as might naturally be expected, “the girls” play a very > 
prominent part in whatever impression America is now making on the 
European mind. American men, whom circumstances do not allow to 
go immediately after leaving college and before settling down into busi- 
ness, rarely go till hard work and advancing years have weakened their 
capacity for enjoyment, and swept away the delightful haze through which 
youth sees all things, which to the young man makes every foreign coun- 
try, the first time he enters it, a garden of delight. The consequence is, 
that the American father of a family is rarely found in Furope except on 
business, or when secking to escape paralysis or softening of the brain by 
a complete break with his ordinary avocations, or when going in charge 
of his wife and daughters. It is the ladies of the party, therefore, who do 
most to make its reputation, and leave its imprint on the foreign mind. 
The daughters are just at the age to enjoy the trip thoroughly, and they 
and their mother have in common a passion which in the female breast 
age does little or nothing to assuage, and which the conditions of Ame- 
rican life do something to repress, but which nothing can extinguish, and 
on which Europe acts like pitch on a smouldering fire—the passion for dress. 
The consequence is that, partly i\hrough inability to restrain themselves, and 
partly through ignorance of European manners, and partly through perfect- 
ly legitimate differences of manners, they have succeeded in diffusing 
through Europe some very unpleasant and, let usadd, very false impressions 
of American society. If there be one canon of domestic discipline which Euro- 
peans hold more sacred than another, it is that which relegates young girls 
if not to seclusion from society at least to abstinence from any active or conspi- 
cuous share in carrying it on, and, above all, from anything either in dress 
or behavior calculated to attract attention to them. The work of society is 
done by married women ; for them are reserved the choicest of finery, such 
as diamonds and Cashmere shawls; the business of the girls is to be 
simple, unpretending, and unobtrusive, both in clothes and demeanor. 
Consecuently, the appearance of American girls, not only as well but often 
better and more showily dressed than their mothers, produces most injuri- 
ous speculations either as to their own character or as to the character of 
the family in which they have been bred, and indeed with regard to their 
whole moral and social surroundings. The freedom of their intercourse 
with young men, too, quite natural and quite harmless here, where the 
men understand it, leads to some most extraordinary views as to the con- 
dition of American morals, and bas given rise to some appalling mistakes. 
When we add to this that a great many American women walk in the 
street, both at home and abroad, in clothes which European women never 
think of wearing except when riding in carriages, it is easy to understand 
the amount of sensation, as well as observation, which American travellers 
in Europe are exciting. And the effect of the activity and eagerness and 
enterprise of the women is heightened by contrast with the languor of the 
paterfamilias, whose nerves have been broken by years of hard work, and 
whose thoughts are far away in the books of the Killmequick Central, or 
hovering over certain unimproved lots in the rising city of Alkaliville, 
Sonora Territory. 

But then, it has to be confessed that, whenever an occasion presents 
itself when fine dressing is “in order,” as they say at public meetings, 
the American women outdo everybody. There are no better eyes for 
color than theirs, and they have taste as to the fashion of garments which 
puts the most pampered Continental dressmaker on his mettle, and, along 
with the features and complexien, makes them easily triumphant in all 
ball-rooms. They have, consequently, one title to distinction which every- 
where inspires respect. No woman in society ever in her secret heart 
thought meanly of another woman who was really well dressed, and the 
result is that the American women have, on the Continent, crushed the 
Englishwomen in such circles as they both get into, which, it ought to be 
added, are not always the best. The latter are now, as to their clothes, 
objects of pity and forbearance, and will probably never regain their old 
position in Continental drawing rooms without the aid either of a bounty 
or a drawback from their government. 

The influence of American travellers, too, is increased by the fact that 
they are looked on as the coming man and the coming woman. The idea 
is taking deep root all over the Continent that the whole civilized world 
is to be rapidly “ Americanized,” and we are sorry to say that to the best 
European minds the prospect is not altogether pleasing. Few Frenchmen 
or Germans would like to see their daughters as American girls are, but 
they confess sorrowfully that such they suppose their daughters will one 
day be—loud, fast, overdressed, a little slangy, and bold, and independent, 
and self-indulgent. Such “the girl of the period” is indeed getting to be 
already in many parts of Europe. Curiously enough, too, the radical 
journalists in Paris justify their blackguard abuse of each other and of 
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their enemies by pointing to the American newspapers, which they say 
are examples of what democratic papers ought to be ; and M. Mazade,in a 
recent number of the Perue de Deux Mondes, rebukes the whole fraternity 
for carrying revolvers in their pockets on the pretext that this is the 
American custom, 

The American travellers of whom most is seen and heard are of small 
advantage to Europe, and Europe is of small advantage to them. The in- 
terchange of benefits takes place through books and the intercourse of 
quiet students, of whom there is, luckily, yearly a greater and greater 
number; but it is questionable whether, just at this stage, the attractions 
which European travel offers to all who can afford it are not, on the whole, 
injurious to American society. They unquestionably increase the restless- 
ness, the absence of the sense of fixity and repose, which is the bane of 
American life, and they draw off every year, and for long periods, along with 
a good deal of trash, a great many people who have just reached the posi- 
tion in which they would be invaluable as instruments for the promotion 
of culture, and taste, and refinement. The civilization of a country which 
the men of fortune and leisure are tempted to leave frequently for long 
periods must always suffer more or less, and the extent to which we suf- 
fer from it is an additional reason for hurrying on the creation of counter- 
attractions at home; and, happily, whatever promotes the cultivation of art 
and literature is likely to furnish them. 








Correspondence. 


THE CINCINNATI LESSON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It appears that, after all, the newly-elected Board of Education in 
Cincinnati is pledged to suppress the reading of the Bible and all other 
religious exercises in the public schools. This result might have been 
foreseen from the decision of the Superior Court of Cincinnati in February 
last, granting a perpetual injunction to restrain the Board of Education 
from prohibiting the reading of the Bible in the schools ; the effect of this 
injunction being to enforce religious teaching by the authority of the 
State. The following has been the standing rule of the School Board: 
“ The opening exercises in every department shall commence by reading 
a portion of the Bible by, or under the direction of, the teacher, and appro- 
priate singing by the pupils. The pupils of the common schools may 
read such version of t*« sacred Scriptures as their parents or guardians 
may prefer ; provide’ such preference of any version, except the one 
now in use, be cor ated by the parents or guardians to the principal 
teachers, and that no n. .3 or marginal readings be allowed in the schools, 
or comments made by the teachers on the text of any version that is, or 
may be, introduced.” To this rule was appended, in 1842, the proviso 
“that no pupil of the common schools be required to read the Testament 
or Bible, if his parent or guardian desire that he may be excused from that 
exercise.” It is alleged, however, that this clause has been practically 
null, and that the children in the schools, without exception, have been 
required to attend upon the opening religious exercises. 

In November, 1869, the Board of Education voted to repeal the regu- 
lation quoted above concerning the opening exercises of the schools. At 
the same time they passed the following resolution declaratory of their 
purpose in repealing the rule: 

Resolved, That religious instruction, and the reading of religious books, 
including the Hply Bible, are prohibited in the common schools of Cincin- 
nati, it being the true object and intent of this rule to allow the chiidren 


of parents of all sects and opinions, in matters of faith and worship, to 
enjoy alike the benefit of the common-school fund.” 


Several citizens united in a petition to the Superior Court for an injunc- 
tion restraining the Board of Education from putting this resolution in 
operation, and the Court granted the injunction, and thus raised the issue 
which was carried into the charter election. The triumph of the plain- 
tiffs, who put themselves forward as “ friends of the Bible,” was doomed 
to be short-lived ; it has resulted in dragging the sacred book of Chris- 
tianity into the arena of political strife, and there subjecting it to the in- 
dignity and contempt of a popular rejection. Its friends should havo 
remembered the saying of Christ about casting pearls before swine. It is 
easy to predict that a like result would follow the injudicious expedient 
of submitting the Bible to a popular vote, in almost every large city in 
the land ; and in this view the lesson in Cincinnati is full of significance. 

Two mistakes were made by the Bible advocates in that case, which 
all who desire to preserve for Christianity its conceded influence over 
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public opinion and legislation should avoid in future. The first is that of 
confounding Christian influence in, and upon, the state with legislation 
by the state avowedly in the interest of Christianity, by its authority asa 
religion, and for the support of that authority in the community. The 
power of Christianity to affect the state for good depends upon its adher- 
ing to the line of its Founder, as “a kingdom not of this world.” Asa 
subtle, unorganized influence, by its ethical and spiritual principles, Chris- 
tianity may pervade every department of society—the family, the school, 
the state—and so make a nation Christian in spirit, tone, customs, laws, 
without once attempting to formulate itself into the civil code. It may 
thus enter almost unchallenged into the whole constitution of society. 
But whenever the attempt is made to embody its precepts in specific laws, 
or to compel a regard for Christianity by legislation, tlfen the secular arm 
is invoked to do what belongs only to spiritual agencies, and a religion 
whose beauty and strength lie in its appeals to the intelligence and the 
affections is placed in the false attitude of coercion by physical means. 
No Christian’s faith can oblige him to secure its ascendency by false 
methods of enforcement. 

The other mistake at Cincinnati was that of subjecting religion to the 
test of majorities. The advocates cf Bible-reading in the schools have 
fallen into this dangerous fallacy : they argue for the religion of the majo- 
rity, the consciences of the majority, the text-book of the majority. Leav- 
ing out of view the fact that religious faith and conviction can never be 
a question of majorities, but must rest with the conscience of the indivi- 
dual, it is dangerous to put the argument for a religion where the fluctua- 
tions of a popular vote may subvert it at the next election. If we would 
preserve our common schools from Roman Catholic control, and all secta- 
rian perversion, we must be careful not to use the temporary advantage 
of a local majority to enforce upon Jews, Romanists, and Rationalists the 
reading of King James's Version as a religious ceremony for opening the 
school. Besides, this bringing the Bible question to the polls is a dan- 
gerous precedent of religious strife as an element in political contests. 
Nothing would so embitter politics as the animosities of religion ; and to 
transfer these to the field of political action is to prepare for the next 
generation a war of creeds more fierce and deadly than the war of States. 


I. P. F. 
April 23, 1870. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


IN announcing recently Dr. Hall’s forthcoming work on “Sleep, or 
the Hygiene of the Night” (New York : Hurd & Houghton), we inadvert- 
ently allowed the word “ Soap” to pass for “ Sleep.” We can only account 
for this oversight by supposing that we must have been thinking of the 
hygiene of the day ——Meesrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. publish shortly “A 
Marriage in High Life,” by Mrs. Grey ; and “The Christmas Guest, and 
Other Stories,” partly by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, and partly by her 
sister, Mrs. F. H. Baden._——Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are preparing to re- 
move from their present location to No. 25 Bond Street, and will, by re-en- 
forcing the publishers now grouped in that neighborhood, add greatly to 
the convenience of the book-buying public, as well as of the trade. Their 
departure from Broome Street leaves the Messrs. Appleton the only pub- 
lishers on the west of Broadway.——Messrs. Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co. will 
offer for sale, during the week beginning Monday, May 16, a very large 
collection of books and pamphlets, relating chiefly to America. A cur- 
sory examination of the catalogue, which lacks clearness of arrangement, 
leads us to think that this collection is calculated to supply deficiencies in 
our public rather than in private libraries, and in some departments to be 
among the best of its kind for this purpose. We have particularly in 
mind the pamphlets relating to slavery and the anti-slavery agitation in 
this country, which we are not aware that any library has seriously set 
itself to procure, and which are here entered in considerable numbers, 
though very far from being complete. The other most valuable “line” 
seems to us the town histories, which are unusually well represented, and 
are accompanied by tolerably full sets of election, thanksgiving, and fast- 
day sermons, and Fourth of July orations, and by the publications of his- 
torical and antiquarian societies. The Indians have also received a fair 
share of the collector's attention, and there are also Lincoiniana, rebellion 
pamphlets, etc., etc. The catalogue sells for one dollar, and will repay 
the purchaser. 





—The New York Genealogical and Biographical Society has, since our 
mention of it in January, being growing in numbers and prosperity, and 
for the Bulletin which it then issued has substituted a quarterly Record, 
beginning with the year, at the subscription price of one dollar. This 
publication, at present small, will be enlarged as the means of the Society 
permit, and already promises great usefulness in its chosen field. Not 
only is it not the aim of the society to confine its biographical and genea- 
logical researches to the State of New York, but such a restriction would 
be impossible ; and accordingly any one who is interested in this sort of 
knowledge, whether a resident of this State or not, will be more than 
likely to profit from the reading of the Record. The number which bears 
date of January, though just issued, contains notices of recent genealo- 
gies which have been published in Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu 
setts, and Illinois; and announces similar works and local histories in 
preparation relating to ten different States directly and of course to many 
more indirectly. Besides these, it gives the genealogy of Major-General 
Philip Schuyler; a list (to be continued) of New York marriage licenses 
in 1702, 1703, etc. ; and the “ Tangier” Smith records, also to be continued, 
and now first printed from the manuscript, which covers the period 1675— 
1763. This is a sufficiently varied and catholic table of contents, and 
should attract the desired support to the society. Persons wishing to 
subscribe to the Record should address the Publication Committee, at 
Mott Memorial Hall, 64 Madison Avenue. 

—Not long ago we gave some account of Walker's “ History of Athens 
County, Ohio,” in the Ohio Valley Historical Series. That work treated 
of the earliest settlement of the State, by New England men, who carried 
with them New England's ideas and virtues. Since then there has ap- 
peared, in continuation of the same series, a history of Butler County, by 


} the late James McBride, in the form of “ Pioneer Biography” (Vol. I, 





Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati). These sketches, seven in all, describe . 
a different breed of men—all but one, the author included, being of Scotch, 
Irish origin or descent, and transplanted from the southern frontier of 
Pennsylvania to Ohio. Several of them served in the Continental armies 
during the Revolution, and almost all were engaged for a longer or shorter 
period in Indian warfare. They were also men who were selected for the 
posts of trust and honor in the growing State, and the length of their 
terms of office is in gratifying or else melancholy contrast with the short 
and precarious tenure of our day. John Reily “ watched over the finan 
cial affairs of the county with such wisdom and succéss that at no time 
were county orders at a discount, nor did it become necessary to contract 
an onerous debt, or subject the people to unreasonable taxes ;" and John 
Woods, as State auditor, “ by his courage, industry, and perseverance ” 
saved Ohio “from repudiation, bankruptcy, and ruin.” This is not the 
stock out of which they make State treasurers nowadays in Pennsylvania. 
If Athens County had the first Western university, Butler was not far be- 
hind with its Miami University, whose prosperity far exceeds that of its 
predecessor. Several of these pioneers were trustees of the institution. 
Athens County must even surrender the claim, asserted for it by Mr. 
Walker, of having formed the first public library in the North-west ; for 
the “ Coon-skin Library” was not thought of till 1803, and already, in the 
year previous, Mr. Reily was one of the shareholders who founded the 
“Cincinnati Library.” These biographies, it ought to be stated, are by no 
means confined in their relations to Butler County, but add much to our 
knowledge of Revolutionary engagements, of the colonization of the Ohio 
valley both north and south of the river, of the war of 1812, and even 
(following the descendants of the pioneers) of the late rebellion. They 
may be read, therefore, with a great deal of pleasure and solid profit by 
the present generation, and will long be prized for their genealogies. 

— Till now the shade of old Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, might 
have reposed in tolerable peace, in spite of the freedmen’s schools dotting 
here and there the once schoolless commonwealth. But at last there 
comes an end to thanking God that there are no free schools in Virginia, 
and one may read the “Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion,” dated Richmond, March 28, 1870. Mr. Ruffner had, under the Con- 
stitution, but thirty days in which to prepare this report, which is little 
else than a rapid justification of the free-schoo] system, followed by an out- 
line plan of public instruction, and a provisional plan for introducing the 
system into the State. There is no reference to color in any of these provi 
sions, and we should hope that the good sense of the whites, aided by the 
rapid diminution in the colored population, from causes to which we have 
already alluded, would determine the establishment of mixed rather than 
of separate schools. At the same time, education is the great desideraium, 
and the mode of getting it should be regarded as secondary, provided the 
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—- We referred the other day to Garnier’s “ Historic Nomenclature of 


States that have made no provision for common schools will not be called | the Department of the Céte d'Or,” and may now mention two works of a 
up till the December session of Congress; and, ia the meantime, the more | kindred nature. One is “ Recherches sur l’Origine dea Gaulois,” by the 


States that, like Virginia, take themselves voluntarily out of its applica- | 


tion, the better it will be for all parties. The late war, it has often been 
said, was a common-school conquest for the North; and as a sign and, as 
it were, an official certificate of this beneficent subjugation, a first report 
like this from Virginia may in time become a curiosity for which librarians 
and collectors will contend. 


—<A telegraph company in. Philadelphia has been recently organized 
on the industrial partnership plan, by what seems a very natural applica- 
tion of the principle. It is one of the signs of the progress which co-ope- 
ration, in one form or another, is making in this country, where, however, 
there cannot be said to be any enthusiasm in regard to it, nor any natural 
leader or leaders. Statistics are almost wholly wanting as to the actual 
extent of co-operation, and the practical success of it, and as to the points 
of difference between our associations and those of the Old World. A 
few persons, not workingmen, are interested in furthering the movement 
by legislation, but, as they do not approach our law-makers with a 
clamorous constituency at their backs, they either meet with no encour- 
agement or are silenced by the demands of the lobby, whose business is to 
oppose all legislation that does not pay for itself. Lately, Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, of Boston, who is constantly addressing the public on behalf of 
cheap homes for workingmen and kindred objects, appeared with others 
before the Massachusetts Legislature to procure a law incorporating 
“people’s banks,” after the familiar German pattern. The petitioners 
brought with them some translations from Schulze-Delitzsch, by Mr. 8S. M. 
Quincy, which the latter has since published in pamphlet form, through 
Little, Brown & Co. While his motive is in every way praiseworthy, and 
he has perhaps given, if not what a legislative committee needed, all that 
it would probably pay attention to, we cannot consider his work well 
suited as an introduction to his subject for general circulation. The 
practical knowledge is much better conveyed in the only good chapter of 
Samuelson’s little book on the German workingman. Mr. Quincy an- 
nounces that he is preparing an abridged translation of Schulze’s larger 
work, “ Advance and Credit Societies as People’s Banks—Practical Instruc- 
tions for their Foundation and Management.” We suggest that he 
should add to it some generai discussion, with a view to the altered cir- 
cumstances and needs of this country, and should exercise a little more 
care in the translation. In the pamphlet before us the word “ Delitzsch ” 
is uniformly spelt “ Delisch "—a liberty which usage has not sanctioned 
in the case of this patrial. 


—It is, perhaps, not fair to ask everything of the Ollivier ministry—at 
least all at once. There may be good reasons why the French troops 
should not be withdrawn from Rome immediately ; there are probably bad 
reasons why the freedom of the press is still as much restricted and under 
penalty as itis. Politicians, too, without grievances, would in a measure 
find their occupation gone ; and their case seems to us less hard, all things 
considered, than that of the diit¢rateurs and students who continue to be 
shut out from the national archives. Their discontent has recently found 
a fresh expression in the Moniteur Universel of March 7,in an article 
headed “The Rights of History.” What is especially humiliating is that 
the diplomatic archives are closed only to Frenchmen, and are thrown open 
to well accredited students from other countries, through their representa- 
tives at the French court. A more galling discrimination could hardly be 
invented, ora more senseless. It makes no difference what the period under 
investigation may be—and an interdiction of a half or evena whole century 
could be defended on grounds of public as well as dynastic policy—the ex- 
plorer, if a Frenchman, must always encounter the veto of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Spmetimes, to be sure, he will find in the Imperial 
Library duplicates or even the original of important documents; or at 
the War-Office he will have a liberty of research which might be as 
properly withheld, and on the same grounds, as at the Office of the Rolls. 
But this inconsistency only serves to aggravate the odious regulation. 
The result has been, for the Government itself, a cessation of the great 
work undertaken by the July Government—* Documents inédits sur ]’His- 
toire de France ’—for which has been substituted the Correspondence of 
Napoleon I., which, of course, is not to be underrated in value, in spite of 
mutilations and omissions, but might have been carried on with the other 
enterprise. After twenty years, complains the Monitewr,the Correspond- 
ence of Richelieu is but just completed, Mazarin’s is but just commenced, 
while the “History of the Third Estate ” is well-nigh abandoned, as like- 
wise the “ Diplomatic Negotiations” relating to the Spanish succession. 





late G. Lévéque, which, however, touches our subject, and that not too 
learnedly, only in its second chapter, which gives a glossary of the Gallic 
words cited by Greek and Roman writers. The author, had his philologi- 
cal training equalled his industry, might have accomplished something 
better worth preserving. Nevertheless, his glossary may furnish a basis 
for the speculations of others. A work of first-rate merit, in chapters, 
however, without strict connection, is Robert Mowat’s studies in compara- 
tive onomatology, “ Noms propres anciens et modernes.” One of the 
essays treats of the African element in Latin names; another, of phonetic 
decay (déformation) in proper names. In due time we are to have a much 
more elaborate work, for which this is but the introduction. . 


— The Société Bibliographique has resolved upon an undertaking of 
the utmost importance to the students of history. This is the publication 
of a “Repertory of Historical Sources of the Middle Ages,” in the form of 
a dictionary, to contain: the names of authors and of anonymous works on’ 
the history of the Middle Ages; critical lists of the productions of the 
former; exact indications of all their known manuscripts, editions, and 
translations, of special works of reference, etc. Moreover, under the name 
of each country or important town will be set down the principal works 
relating to its history ; and such general names as Council, Saint, Pope, 
Patriarch, and the like, will be illustrated by chronological tables much 
to be desired, and calculated to shed a deal of light on out-of-the-way in- 
vestigations. The work will make a solid octavo, in two columns, to 
appear in four parts, and will cost twenty francs. 


—tThere is one of the many services of Montalembert to his age which 
especially deserves to be recalled when his name is mentioned by posterity. 
It is, too, one not needing to be reconciled with his devotion to a church 
and an institution which civilization has outgrown. We refer to the 
grand results wrought by his work entitled “Le Catholic'sme et le 
Vandalisme dans l’Art.” This powerful defence of medieval art against 
the neglect and defilement to which it was subjected, in the days when 
Notre Dame was fast going to ruin from dirt, decay, and shocking archi- 
tectural anachronisms, opened a new era in the study of art and in church- 
building in France. Its first visible effect, after arresting the spirit of 
destructiveness, was in the scientific restoration of the great cathedral in 
perfect accord with the original design. “ Viollet-le-Duc,” says M. Léon 
Gautier, “ was possible only after Montalembert.” To be just, however, 
we must admit Victor Hugo to a share in this honor, for the influence 
exercised by his “ Notre Dame de Paris.” “ All the archeologic movement 
of our time,” says the writer just quoted, “ has proceeded from these two 
books,” and their authors, although preceded by Chateaubriand, “none 
the less may be called the sole founders of Christian art in this century.” 
On no other plane have Montalembert and Hugo met since then. They 
met on this from such opposite motives, with such opposite feelings 
towards the Church and the Papacy, that their accidental conjunction is 
one of the most singular in history. 


—We have referred elsewhere to Von Mohl’s discussion of the Civil 
Service, but we may here call attention to another work of some value: 
“ Des Offices considérés au point de vue des Transactions Privées et des 
Intéréts' de l'Etat,” by Eugéne Durand. This is a prize essay, published 
in Paris in 1863. Its main business is to examine the title of such 
“offices” as are still bought and sold in France. These are the places of 
advocates of the court of cassation, of attorneys, of clerks and tipstaffs, of 
brokers and of appraisers, Of course, the technical parts of the book have 
no application here, where there is at least, so far as the Government is 
concerned, absolute free trade in all private employments. But the clever 
and very learned essay on the history of the sale of offices in Rome and in 
France has a special interest for the reformershere. Muclrof the mischief 
commented on by classical authors—and Durand cites most apt illustra- 
tions from Cicero, Lucan, Seneca, Quinctilian, Suetonius, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, and from the Corpus Juris—can be likened to nothing so much 
as the daily evils of our own political corruption. It is well to find that 
there are well-known examples of the lasting injury done by making 
offices the reward of political partisanship, covered by the shadow of 
years, and yet far more tolerable than the abuses which have grown up to 
be a recognized part of our own public life. The universal condemnation 
of our own faulty system passes too often unheeded, because both those 
who scold and those who are to blame do‘not think of the consequences. 
Yet the fall of the Roman Empire and the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
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tion are, in no small degree, attributable to the deep wounds inflicted by 
just such abuses of the right and power of political appointments as we 
are daily witnessing. 

—There has lately appeared the second part of the “Diario Privato 
politico militare dell’ Ammiraglio C. di Persano nella Campagna Navale 
delli anni 1860 e 1861,” which continues to be a very important contribu- 
tion to the history of Italian unity as won in our day. The first part was 
fuller, perhaps, of novel information, as being nearer to the inception of 
the plan by which the Italian government was to encourage and provoke 
revolution, without compromising itself and the national cause by too 
open intervention. The second part, however, is of use in confirming 
what has heretofore transpired. It covers the period from the 4th of 
August to the 11th of September, inclusive, in which time Garibaldi, 
having overrun Sicily, crossed over to the peninsula and began his march 
on Naples. Admiral Persano adheres to his original method of simple and 
brief narration, day by day, intercalated with official letters, proclama- 
tions, manifestoes, etc., many of which appear for the first time in print. 
Count Cavour's attitude at this crisis, his forethought and far-reaching 
designs, are brought into strong relief in his communications to the 
admiral. The latter’s motive, it is conjectured, in publishing this diary is 
to overcome the odium attached to him by his defeat in 1866, at Lissa, by 
recalling his faithful and able services in the birth-struggle of the 
kingdom, 


LIFE OF GIBSON, THE SCULPTOR.* 

WuokVER wishes to see the record of a perfectly happy life may find 
it in this volume. Gibson was perfectly happy at least, if a man could 
be happy or unhappy who could scarcely be said to share the lot or to 
experience the ordinary pains and pleasures of humanity. He was a 
born artist, and lived absolutely in his calling. To take refuge in art and 
its truth from all the troubles and doubts of the age, the precept of Goethe, 
would have been completely fulfilled by Gibson, if Gibson had ever been 
outside the sanctuary of art, or experienced any of the doubts or troubles. 
But for him, from his cradle to his grave, his study was the world, and 
the only real questions were questions of art. 

He was the son of poor parents, who lived at Conway,in North Wales, 
and spoke Welsh ; though, as Gibson is not a Welsh name, its bearer was 
probably a descendant of the colony planted here, as well as in the other 
fortress towns founded in Wales by Edward I. The sculptor was very 
near being an American, for, when he was nine years old, his parents de- 
termined to emigrate to America, and went to Liverpool with the inten- 
tion of embarking, but, on seeing the ships, his mother’s heart failed her, 
and the family settled down in Liverpool. The instinct of art was, from 
the first, strong in the child. He drew natural objects, but, as he says, he 
drew not from the object itself, but from memory, after having thoroughly 
impressed the object on his mind—a symptom, perhaps, of that tendency 
to the pure ideal of form which determines an artist's nature to sculpture 
rather than to the other arts. 





to mitigate his lot as to employ him on the ornamentation of furniture, 


and soon, the heaven of art having been opened to him by an introduction | 


to some marble-works, his soul decisively rose against the bondage of 
cabinetmaking, and, to use his own words, he “ fell upon a plan of emanci- 
pating himself.” The plan was simply that of refusing to work for the 
cabinetmaker, and, when his master scolded him, declaring that he had 
no defence, and that he was ready to serve out the remaining years of his 
apprenticeship in prison. With a martyr so méek and so inflexible there 
‘was nothing to be done, whether by a Roman magistrate or by a cabinet- 
maker. He ceased to ornament furniture, and, being received into the 
marble-works, became a sculptor. Without pretending to assign to the 
author of the “ Hunter” and the “ Venus” his exact rank in his art, it 
may be safely said that the voice in his breast which bade him make no 
more cabinets was that of nature, and that this young Welshman, as well 
as the sculptor of the Parthenon, saw ideal beauty, and felt in himself the 
power of giving it shape. His gift was not only real, but in a singular 
degree special. He seems to have been utterly devoid of a taste for paint- 
ing. He actually stood before a completely finished picture of Turner, 
and complimented the painter on having made a “ very fine beginning.” 
The force of ignorance could no further go. Lady Eastlake also tells us 





* “ Life of John Gibson, R.A., Sculptor. Edited by Lady Eastlake.’ London: 
Longmans. 
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At school he drew in lesson hours, and | 
received tokens of his master’s want of esthetic sympathy which seem to | 
have left a profound impression on his mind. Apprenticed, through the | 
poverty of his parents, to a cabinetmaker, he persuaded his master so far | 
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that he had no feeling for natural scenery, and that he was too honest to 
| feign it. 

| In his twenty-seventh year he was enabled, by the help of his friends, 
| to goto Rome. Chantry disapproved of the step, as did other advisers ; 
| but Gibson had dreamt a dream of an eagle, soaring with him on its 
wings, and setting him down in the Eternal City. He was most gene 
rously welcomed by Canova, and admitted to that master’s studio. Many 
| years afterwards, he writes of their first long interview : 





“T need not say that this interview delighted me, while his gentle 
manners, his deep, sonorous voice, and his very finely formed features, 
made an impression on me which time has never lessened. Dear, generous 
master! I see you before me now ; I hear your soft Venetian dialect, and 
your kindly words inspiring my efforts and gently correcting my defects. 
Yes, my heart still swells with grateful recollection of you.” 

At Rome the remaining forty-eight years of his life were passed, so 
that his fame, whatever it may be, really belongs more to Rome than to 
his own country. His existence was that of a monk of the studio. He 
seems to have almost lost all power of dealing with the outer world, and 
he incurred the imputation of avarice, while he was, in fact, exceedingly 
generous, simply by his ignorance of the purchasing power of money. 
He was wholly unfit to take care of himself. Just able to travel with a 
vetturino, on railroads he was utterly lost. His friends might start him 
with the right ticket, but he was always getting out at the wrong place. 
Bound for Chichester, he gets out at Portsmouth, and insists on being 
taken to the cathedral. 
side station, merely because he sees other people getting out; and the 
train at once going off with his baggage, he pours out his grief and be- 
wilderment to a policeman, who asks him whether he is a foreigner. He 
replies that he is a sculptor, whereupon the policeman, whose father had 
worked under Flaxman, becomes “no longer so sharp and laconic.” In 
his later years he enjoyed the supreme good fortune of having, as his 
pupil and protector, Miss Hosmer, to whom he was.in art what Canova 
had been to him ; while the “shrewd, racy, transatlantic young lady” 
helped out of scrapes the teacher whose serene simplicity and guileless. 
ness she at once profoundly respected and keenly relished. They were on 
a tour together in Switzerland, and Gibson had three pieces of baggage, 
which Miss Hosmer looked after. She observed that, to the end of the 
journey, one of the three was never opened ; and, on asking why he had 
taken it with him, and given her the trouble of looking after it, “ The 
Greeks had a great respect for the number three—yes, the Greeks—for 
the number three ”—was all the explanation she ever obtained. The 
mightiest of all instincts, as Macaulay calls it, seems barely to have been 
awakened from its repose in the sculptor’s heart. Something there was 
about a bit of temptation at Liverpool which “ glided round him,” but he 
was never seriously in love. 
merman. 

Once the world without made such a noise, and so close to the seul p- 


On another occasion, he gets out at a little way 


A woman might as well have married a 





| tor’s studio, that he could not help turning from his work to look at it. 
It was the Roman Revolution going by. 


} 

“The 15th of March was a day new, extraordinary, and memorable 
| forthe Romans. The long-expected Constitution of Pio Nono appeared 
upon the walls. In the afternoon the people and the National Guard 
| went by thousands and thousands to the Quirinal, to thank the Pope, the 
| first proclaimer of Italian liberty. The National Guard are beautifully, 
| yet simply dressed. The costume was designed by Canevari. But why 
| dress infantry with helmet and red horsehair, and with the short, straight, 
| antique sword. The answer is, that they may be as muchas possible like 
| the antique Romans. When al! were assembled, the Pope came to the 
| balcony. There stood the splendidly-robed Pontiff—the truly pious and 
| just—the champion of liberty. The rays of that sun which has witnessed 
| the thousand vicissitudes of the Eternal City fell upon his Holiness with 
| glowing brightness. The shout of ‘Viva Pio Nono!’ from the emanci- 
pated Romans was sublime. He then gavea prayer, to which all responded, 
and the voice of the multitude fell on my éars like the voice of the dis- 
turbed ocean restored to tranquillity. He made no speech, but gave the 
benediction, when the people rose again, and the ‘ vivas’ were deafening. 
The compact battalions of the National Guard were splendid, and their 
arms glittered like a forest of sparkling glass and gold, for every man 
raised his brass helmet up on his bayonet, and the numerous standards, 
with golden eagles, waved to and fro. Above them were the majestic 
statues of Castor and Pollux, while the parting rays of the setting sun fell 
softly upon the affecting scene.” 





It is impossible to imagine a more grotesque union, or one more sure 
to result in a speedy divorce, than this between the medieval Papacy, 
personified by Pio Nono, and classical republicanism symbolized by the 
Roman swords and helmets and the eagles. Other scenes soon followed : 


“One day, when I was working in my studio, two English friends 
| entered, and said, ‘ Have you heard the news?’ I said, ‘ My man tells me 
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that Count Rossi lias been assassinated, but I can’t believe it.’ Then they 
said, ‘ Put on your coat and come with us.’ I did so, and went with them 
to the Corso, where we found every house on each side with flags and 
tapestry, purple and gold, displayed in token of rejoicing at the horrid 
event which bad just taken place. In the evening of that day insulting 
songs were sung under the window of the widow, who was that night 
conveyed, in a private carriage of the Pope’s, to Civita Vecchia.” 


Then Garibaldi enters Rome, and the artist is struck with his figure. 
“ He is quite young, and I have seldom seen a more beautiful head ; his 
profile is like a statue.” All eyes are turned on him, particularly those of 
the ladies. “As he is beautiful, /avless, and brave, he is sure to please 
them.” The ladies must say whether it is so. 

When we ask what Gibson’s idea of his art, its proper aspirations, and 
its future, was, the answer is easy and short. He regarded it simply asa 
following of the Greeks. Out of the path which the Greeks have traced 
there is no salvation. “I say this to the people, whatever the Greeks did 
was right ; that ought to be our law in sculpture.” “To surpass the best 
works of the Greeks is a hopeless task ; to approach them is a triumph.” 
“In the art of sculpture the Greeks were gods; we, with all our efforts, 
find it hard toil to creep up after them; the eminence on which they 
stood is beyond our reach.” In conformity with this doctrine, Gibson 
chose for his works of imagination almost exclusively classical subjects, 
and in his portrait-eculpture insisted on classical treatment. Even the 
unstatuesque figure of England’s virtuous Queen—even Sir Robert Peel, 
with his bald head, his prominent stomach, and his spindle legs—even 
the eminently modern and commercial Huskisson—were not to be ex- 
empted from the inexorable law. But surely these avowals raise a serious 
question. Will the best mind of the world ever be attracted to an art 
which thus declares itself the bondmaid of a very distant past, and de- 
spairs of ever achieving again what was achieved two thousand years ago ? 
Lady Eastlake avers, probably with truth, that, among five hundred 
educated men and women, there are not five who can really appreciate 
the Elgin marbles, though, in her own country, the education of the men 
is classical, and, therefore, peculiarly suited to qualify them for under- 
standing classical art. But the fault may lie in the art, which fails to 
appeal to existing humanity, as well as in the humanity which fails to 
appreciate the art: if Paris and London are busy, so was Athens in the 
time of Pericles ; action is not a disqualification for feeling ; for some of the 
best art-critics, including Pericles himself, have been very busy men. 
The Catholic Middle Ages produced a style of monumental sculpture real 
and beautiful in its way, into which the people thoroughly entered. 
Michael Angelo was a solitary miracle ; while we bow before his indivi- 
dual might, we feel that he could not be the parent of a universal school. 
Since Michael Argelo sculpture has failed to gain a strong hold on the 
feelings of mankind, look for the indications of these feelings where you 
will. Rome, according to Gibson, was the only home of the sculptor. 
It may be so; but a universal art, when it appears, will have a home in 
every civilized land. 

Lady Eastlake modestly describes her function as only that of an 
editor. The core of the book is a memoir written by, or rather extracted 
from, Gibson himself. But Lady Eastlake has done a good deal both in 
the way of introduction and in the way of supplement and interpretation ; 
and she has done it pleasantly and well. 


HOW OROPS FEED,” 

To the crowd at a menagerie the most attractive part of the exhibition 
is seeing the animals fed, and to agriculturists no part of the science of 
agriculture is more interesting than that which pertains to the feeding of 
plants. Scientific and practical men have given many years of careful 
thought and experiment to the endeavor to wrest from the soil the secret 
of what food plants like best, and how best and most cheaply to supply 
the right kind of food. The earliest enquirers were familiar with the 
phenomena of culture, had seen fertile soils grow poor under long crop- 
ping with no return of manure, and poor soils give good crops with 
manure or after long rest; and, after all our pains, we know little more 
now than they did. This book comes to us misnamed, for it tells the 
common reader no more about how crops feed than a bill of fare tells how 
men feed. To the average or even well-read farmer it can give but little 
instruction and no advice; to the scientific enquirer, of experience and 
reading, it will be invaluable; as a text-book in collefes and scientific 
schools, it must stand high; and, considered as a work on agricultural 
chemistry or agricultural mineralogy, it has no equal. But the reader must 
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not look to it for theory, advice, or generalizing ; it gives nothing of th 
sort, but is full of detaiis of experiments, chemical facts, and discoveries 
which have been buried out of the sight of even good students who are 
debarred access to the transactions of the learned societies of Europe. 
Prof. Johnson has simplified the usual chemical technology and phraseo- 
logy a good deal, and when he has not given new matter has presented 
old ina more than commonly clear manner, and permits the reader to 
compare for himself experiments which seem to contradict each other, and 
to draw his own conclusions. 


Boussingault and Liebig have hitherto been representatives of two 
different schools of theoretic agriculture, the first believing in the potency 
of nitrogenous matters, the latter claiming greater importance for the 
saline manures which represent the elements contained in the ash of 
plants. The many experiments quoted by Prof. Johnson seem to give the 
nitrogenous side the predominance, for they show most conclusively that 
even a soil liberally supplied with saline and nitrogenous elements will 
respond to proper doses of nitrates as toa spur. On page 271 he recites 
an experiment where seeds were grown in pots prepared for them and 
furnished with a suitable quantity of saline food. The seeds in one pot 
were given in addition a little nitrate of potash, and the result, as is 
shown by an illustration, was enormously in favor of the nitrate. Single 
experiments, however, are of trifling value, as there may always be some- 
thing on the large scale of actual earth culture to disturb the perfect 
working of the theories thus developed. Prof. Johnson accordingly offers 
many pages of proof that the use of nitrogenous manures gives man a 
power over vegetation not otherwise attainable. He brings out with 
great distinctness the relations of oxygen in the form of ozone to 
vegetation, and shows the great value of humus, clay, and ali porous and 
finely divided materials in the soil for their absorbent qualities. He 
clearly demonstrates that for its actual value as food for plants the humus, 
which is dark-colored to the eye and seems the richest possible plant food, 
is of small consequence other than as a powerfully absorbing and con. 
densing sponge, which sucks up into its pores the gases and vaporous 
saline forms of matter which plants are sure to want, and which it slowly 
yields to them when wanted. 


Some of the facts brought out are quite remarkable, as they overturn 
some of the most firmly fixed beliefs of agriculturists. For instance, farm- 
ers and thinkers have been at a loss to decide what is the peculiar value 
of gypsum, plaster of Paris, or sulphate of lime, which, spread in small 
quantities over many soils, is followed by a growth of crop out of propor- 
tion tothe mineral food the plaster seems to furnish. Making due allow- 
ance for the relative and reactionary power of the sulphuric acid and the 
lime, there still seemed an influence not accounted for, and it has come to 
be believed that plaster bas a great affinity for water, and that its capacity 
o* absorbing water, which it can in turn yield to the roots, must be the 
source of its power. A series of experiments were tried with a long list of 
substances to test their absorbent qualities. It included plaster, sulphate 
of magnesia, many mineral matters, peat, rich garden soil, and clay, and 
gypsum proved to be the least absorptive of any excepting sulphate of 
magnesia. Ifthe power of gypsum were expressed by 1, peat would be 
200, and clay 300, and, of course, directly in proportion to the absorbent 
power is the capacity of returning moisture to the air in dry periods. 

Another singular fact, if it is a fact, is the great disproportion which 
exists between the exhaling capacity of plants and the natural supplies of 
water. We should say, if vegetation exhaled more water through its 
leaves than the annual rain-fall, that in a short time any land would be- 
come a desert like Sahara. If the experiments given by Johnson are at all 
reliable, we must believe that there is some source of supply of moisture 
quite inexhaustible without regard to rain, for on page 202 there are two 
experiments, one by Schleiden, and one by Schiibler ; the first found that 
a square foot of grass land exhaled “ more than 114 lbs. of water in 24 
hours,” the latter states that “in the same time one square foot of pasture 
grass exhaled nearly 514 Ibs. of water.” Where 45 inches falls annually 
to the square foot there would be 6,480 cubic inches of water for every foot, 
or about 223 gallons—230 lbs. of water ; and if evaporation were to go on 
at the rate of 11¢ lbs. to the square foot every 24 hours, in 150 days all the 
rain-fall would have evaporated ; and were 514 Ibs. exhaled, it would take 
but about 30 days to use up the rain-fall. These experiments seem to 


prove too much, but that is no fault of Prof. Johnson’s. We might occu- 
py much of our space with instructive extracts and descriptions of experi- 
ments, but instead will refer all interested to the book itself. Our only 
complaint against the author is a badly selected title, but we think the 
publishers ought to try to give so good a book a better dress to wear ; the 
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Apr. 28, 1870] The 
paper is of a very poor quality, the margins of the pages narrow, the 
covers scrimped, and the book, therefore, as a book, has a needlessly unac- | 
tractive appearance. 
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rate or, at any rate, inconsiderate expressions. Thus, the note to verse 15 
of the Captives contrasts the capite censit with the opibus vestris censi, as if 
the possessive (which stands in the text) were part of a technical expres- 
sion ; for the matter of that, the correct technical expression for those not 
capite censi was assidui. Again, the note to the Trinummus, verse 152, 


| speaks of the mention of Nummi Phil/ppei as an anachronism, because 


IT is so seldom that the teacher of geology can find anything to praise 
in the numerous first books, alphabets, and introductions to that science 
which infest the path of the beginner, that he is in danger of lauding 
too highly the excellent compendium of elementary information by 
Prof. Ansted, entitled “The Earth’s History ; or, First Lessons in Ge- 
ology” (Lippincott & Co.). It is, without doubt, the best work of the 
kind in our language. The advanced” student will fail to find here 
any great mass of geological details such as are contained in the 
manuals of Jukes and Lyell; but the beginner will obtain an admirable 
outline of the general truths concerning the history of our earth. Most 
books of this kind are antiquated before they leave the press, the compilers 
get their materials at second or third-hand, and the march of the physical 
sciences is so rapid that when they come to the reader’s hands a large 
portion of their statements have been rendered incorrect or incomplete. 
Professor Ansted has, however, in this little book given the student an 
opportunity of learning, in a few and simple words, the essential matter of 
all the latest discoveries in geology of great importance. He is particu- 
larly happy in his brief recital of the most important of the evidences con- 
cerning the antiquity of man and the proof of his association with the 
cave bear and the mammoth. He is also fortunate in setting before the 
student with impartiality the different views which may be held by scien- 
tific men concerning important questions, with possibly a single exception, 
when he states that Eozoon Canadense is a rhizopod—a point which 
must be regarded as still doubtful while so able an observer as Professor 
King disputes it. 


The only drawback the book has for the American student is that it 
has been especially prepared for the inhabitants of Great Britain, and ap- 
plies-especially to the phenomena found there. Local names and local 
fossils are frequently cited as illustrations of points which are thereby left 
obscure to a dweller on this continent. This local coloring, which is en- 
tirely pardonable in this place, is seen at one or two other points where it 
is not so well warranted. It would be hard to justify, to any one but an 
Englishman, the assertion that “ geology has always been essentially an 
English branch of science.” English geologists have been so long in the 
habit of regarding their own little island as the epitome of all geological 
action, and as the only field in which a student can learn that science, that 
they manifest an unconscious contempt for the labors of those who have 
worked in other fields. To speak of a science as “essentially English,” 
which has for its greatest names Von Buch, the ablest investigator, and 
D’Orbigny, the greatest systematizer—both men who were born and 
trained in other fields—partakes largely of the absurd. 

The details of the book are quite well managed, the derivations of the 
scientific names given in the text, and not in that secure retreat from ob- 
servation—a glossary at the end of the book. The names of the fossils 
cited are remarkably correct, which is well accounted for by the fact that 
Mr. Etheridge, of the Jermyn Street School of Mines, revised this part of 
the work. ‘The type and paper are both fair, but the plates are carelessly 
done, and often convey a too imperfect idea of the character of the objects 
they represent to be of any use to the student. 

The praise which has been given to this book should not be construed 
into approval of the use of this or any other printed introduction into the 
science of which it treats. A day in the field with any competent observer 
will be worth more to the beginner in geology than half-a-year’s study of 
the best text-books ever written. The highest claim of the natural sciences 
to a place in a liberal education is in that they give the student close in- 
vestigative contact with nature. It would be difficult to devise a method | 
of teaching a science better calculated to prevent this resalt than that | 
which is afforded by text-book teaching. 





Professor Harrington’s edition of Plautus (Harpers) is on the | 
whole scholarly and satisfactory. The low standard of demand in our 
colleges is probably the reason that he has given less instruction in early 
Latin than we could have wished in an edition of this author. For the 
study of the literature of Plautus it is excellent ; for philological study it 
leaves mnch to be desired. The notes are in the main well fitted for the 
use of students, but are sometimes rather meagre ; for instance, we hardly | 
think an ordinary class would understand the drift of verse 11 of the Cap- | 
tives without some explanation. We are surprised, too, at certain inaccu- 
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they were first coined by Philip of Macedon, “of course long after the 
incidents of the play were supposed to have happened.” But Philemon, 
from whom this play is translated, lived after Philip of Macedon, and the 
scene is naturally laid in his own time. In the introduction to this play, 
again, we find one of those bits of illogical moralizing which even sensi- 
ble men seem sometimes to feel themselves called upon to perpetrate : 
“ The similarity of heathen moral maxims to the morality of the Scrip 
tures is the unconscious testimony of human experience that the writers 
of the Bible were inspired by One who perfectly knew men.” 

An American edition of Madvig’s Latin Grammar (Ginn Bros.) may 
justly be pronounced the most important aid to Latin scholarship which 
our community has for a long time received. We have had no Latin 
grammar of American authorship worthy to be compared with the Greek 
grammars of Sophocles, Crosby, and Hadley ; and the lack was but poorly 
supplied by the edition of Zumpt, which is got up in so unattractive a 
style that it has never come into general use, as its merits would have 
entitled it todo. But this edition of Madvig is elegant and attractive in 
the highest degree ; type and paper are both of a quality to exact the 
least amount of labor from the eyes. Even, however, if the two books were 
equally agreeable to the eye, we should decidedly prefer Madvig to Zumpt 
for college use. The accuracy and comprehensiveness of Zumpt’s gram- 
mar are too well known to need insisting upon; in these qualities it is not 
likely to be surpassed. But Madwig adds to this comprehensiveness and 
accuracy a far superior power of generalization ; or at any rate, taking up 
the analysis of the usages of the language where Zumpt left it, he has 
carried it still further. At the same time, this more philosophical treat 
ment is not @ priori or over-theoretical ; the generalizations are purely the 
result of the observation of facts, not of preconceived theories, so that the 
grammar is in the main just what a grammar should be—a well-digested 
analysis of actual facts and usages. An illustration of this quality is 
found in the rule for verbs governing the dative, where Zumpt merely 
enumerates “ to command, serve, trust,” etc., while Madvig gives “ various 
intransitive verbs, which denote an action, state of mind, or condition, 
with reference to a person or thing, but without carrying (to a Latin) the 
idea of an immediate acting upon it ;’ after which follows a classified list 
of such verbs. A rule like this is not so easy for school-boys to learn and 
recite, but is far better for students who aim to understand the principles 
of the language. 

Mr. Raub’s “Plain Educational Talks with Teachers and Parents” 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) is a book calculated to do much good. 
Its ideas are eminently sensible and judicious, and are presented in a clear 
and attractive manner. Not that there is anything new in them—they are 
such as have long been familiar to thinkers upon educational subjects— 
but every repetition of these fundamental principles, every restatement of 
them which brings them before persons to whom they are new, or which 
confirms and strengthens them in those to whom they are not new, is a 
clear gain. The titles of some of the chapters—‘“ Machine Education,” 
“ Educational Cramming,” “The Influence of Home Example,” “ Too 
Early at School’’—indicate the kind of views made most prominent by 
this writer. A good illustration of his style in thought and expression is 
the following (p. 67)—he has been speaking of the habit of the child at 
home to study nature by observation: “He is a close student of nature, 
and follows out nature’s plan of learning. But this doesn’t exactly suit 
us; so we catch the little fellow and lead him to the school-house, and 
there, with a number of others of the same age, or size, or advancement, 
we say he goes to school. He seems to think that is more like going to 
prison, the plan of getting knowledge there is so different from the plan 
He no longer studies nature’s objects, but sits at a 
little desk, and has a book or a card put before his eyes,” ete. 

Mr. Sands’s “ Philosophy of Teaching” (Harpers) is in the same general 
direction of reform, and is worth reading for some excellent points very 
well developed. But, while much more carefully written than Mr. Raub’s 


| book, it is heavier and less readable; and we are sorry that Mr. Sands 


thinks that progress consists in wholly rejecting the old foundations of 
education. Part of his treatise, which might very well have been spared, 
consists of an attack on classical education; and he even makes a savage 
onslaught on our old friends “‘ Little Red Riding-Hood,’ or some other 
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equally foolish or more injurious tale such as ‘ Bluebeard’ or ‘ Cinderella.’” 
For such he would substitute “anecdotes of great men, suitably arranged ; 
events in history and biography, carrying with them valuable and impor- 
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tant morals.” 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody has published a new edition cf her “ Kinder- 
garten Guide” (Schermerhorn), which she has revised and materially 
altered after a visit to Germany and observations of the German Kinder- 
garten. The reader will make allowance for a generous enthusiasm which 
hardly thinks children know how to play at all until Frébel has taught 
them, and will find the book full of thought and genuine sentiment, and 
abounding in excellent practical suggestions. Thus, it is a very real 
truth, if somewhat quaintly expressed (p. 39), that the child knowing that 
the sorrows of life are outside of it, “ of course, it is bodily life that it seeks 
at first, trying to incorporate the without with the within by eating every- 
thing.” Again (p. 55): “ There is such a thing as making children, I will 
not say too conscientious, but too conscious.” Again (p. 61): “ Let the 
child hammer out some substance with a mallet, and he will never forget 
the meaning of malleable.” Mrs. Mann’s “ Letters on the Moral Culture 
of Infancy ” form a valuable portion of the work. 

The little French stories published by Mr. Urbino, such as the 
“Contes,” of Mesdames de Ségur and Carrand, are precisely fitted for 
those who believe, as we do, that a child can hardly be too young to learn 
French ; and that the empirical knowledge of this language, acquired very 
early, is the best foundation for future linguistic studies. Mr. Urbino’s 
books, too, are models of execution, in their white paper and clear type. 


The marked tendency toward the use of small text-books has given 
us new Latin and Greek grammars, intended for the use of beginners, 
but, we should say, hardly meeting the want. We confess that we do not 
see the necessity of compiling mere paradigms of declensions and conju- 
gations—for Prof. Silber’s Latin Grammar (Barnes) is hardly more—more- 
over, in that old worn-out routine which ought to be discarded from our 
schools at Jast. A pupil who studies Latin must complete at least a pre- 
paratory course, if he would derive any profit from the study ; but even 
for this the book before us does not contain enough, and it will be impos- 
sible to teach Latin syntax from such catechism-like paragraphs, without 
the life of illustration by examples. Moreover, we think the only scien- 
tific way of teaching Latin declensions and conjugations is the crude form 
system, at least in a certain degree ; in Greek, where it is even more essen- 
tial, it seems already to have got a foothold. Professor Waddell’s Greek 
Grammar (Harpers) is much better, and more nearly adapted for a short 
complete course. Still even this is too meagre—preparatory rather than 
compendious, and excellent as it is in most of the detail, is wholly old-fash- 
ioned—gives no intimation of the crudeform principle, and—will it be 
believed ?—goes back to the old discarded ruztw as a paradigm. The 
syntax of the moods is very inadequate ; and under the head of Nega- 
tives it is satisfied with the old rule that “two negatives in Greek gener- 
ally strengthen the negation.” It would have required only one more 
line to give the correct rule, that this is the case when a negative is fol- 
lowed by a compound negative of the same kind. 


Believing, with Archbishop Whately, that “ nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than laboring to acquire the art of pretending to be what one is 
not, and to feel what he does not, in order that he may be enabled, on a 
real emergency, to pretend to be and to feel just what the occasion itself 
requires and suggests; in short, to personate himself,” we have no liking 
for systems of elocution and oratory like this of Mr. Griffith (Chicago: 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon). The hideous pictures of the mouth, variously 
distorted to utter various sentiments; the curious little black figures, 
shaped like pears, crook-neck squashes, dolphins, and pollywogs, which 
the voice is to follow in giving sundry indescribable pitches, stresses, and 
waves ; and the gesticulating figures illustrating “how frightful the 
scene!” and “how beautiful are the clouds!”—all these alike are an 
abomination to us. For its avowed object, however—that is, to cultivate 
an artificial style of public speaking—this book seems very well adapted. 


” 


There are so many good arithmetics in the market, each having its 
special points of excellence, that it is hard to say that any one is decidedly 
better than another, and hard to say what especial demand is met by 
“ Walton's Illustrated Practical Arithmetic” (Brewer & Tileston). It is 
certainly a good book, and has many very good points. On the other 
hand, there appear to us to be some defects, as, for instance, in teaching 
short division before long, and in the very inadequate sections on nu- 
meration. Nor do the illustrations seem to add anything to its value. 
The authors do well in omitting much of the lumber of compound num- 
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bers, and aiming to give only what is practically useful. They do well, too, 
in introducing the metric system and other features demanded by the 
present relations of trade; but why not give such dimensions as the 
quarter and the stone, which are used so generally in England ? 

Prof. Day’s “ Speller” (Scribner) has many merits of arrangement and 
detail which recommend it for use. Especially it aims—and this is its most 
striking feature—to serve as a basis for a more scientific study of the 
language. The last pages are very valuable in this point of view ; but we 
are sorry that Mr. Day has thought it necessary to introduce the book by 
primer exercises of moncsyllables, with such sentences as “ It is my ox.” 
These do not legitimately belong to a spelling-book. 


Lectures on the Ilistory of the Eastern Church. With an Introduction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church. From the second London edition, revised. 
(New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870.)—This book, considered as a 
contribution to the literature of popular information, or as a preliminary 
guide to a field very little cultivated by English scholars, may be said to 
possess high merits. Most of its readers will find in it much that is 
entirely new to them, and that conveyed in a very pleasing manner; all 
will find additional information on topics of history and church life both 
curious and important ; new light shed on many an interesting point, and 
plenty of suggestive remarks. Besides, the whole of it is pervaded by a 
spirit of judicial calmness and critical candor, such as we rarely meet with 
in theologians of either the conservative or the reformatory camp. To say 
much more, however ; to represent the book as an exhaustive work on its 
subject, as a product of vast research or of profound original criticism, 
would be praising it beyond merit, and elevating it above what it pre- 
tends to be. Dr. Stanley has undoubtedly spent a great deal of conscien- 
tious labor, and has used excellent materials in the study of this vast 
field—-though we are struck with the scantiness of the quotations from 
German sources—but in presenting the results of his studies in the lec- 
tures before us, he acquaints us only with its surface, and passes over parts 
of it with the utmost rapidity—witness the little he says about the Nesto- 
rian, Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, Georgian, and Danubian branches of the 
Eastern Church. All that is more or less hidden to the eye of the fugitive 
observer, and in part forms the foundations of the ecclesiastical structures 
brought into view, he but lightly touches upon. Broadly tolerant, he shuns 
questions of dogma to an excess, and in a]l matters of essential religious 
importance, from fear of performing a dissection, almost entirely avoids 
analysis and critical incision. We are shown the varying outer forms of 
the Church establishments, and told a great deal about the men that 
mould them—and among others, many a petty, almost trivial detail; but 
with this and little more we must be satisfied. We believe the author 
goes much too far in the application of his maxim that “the proper mate- 
rial for ecclesiastical history is, after all, not institutions and opinions, but 
events and persons.” 

Of the twelve lectures forming the main part of the book, one is 
devoted to the general divisions, historical epochs, characteristics, and ad- 
vantages derived from the study of the Eastern Church ; four treat of the 
Council of Nicea; one sketches the Emperor Constantine; one, Athana- 
sius; one, Mahometanism in its relations to the Eastern Church; and the 
four last present the principal phases of Rassian Church history. These 
latter are the most readable of the lectures, but those devoted to the first 
(Ecumenical Council are by far the most elaborate. The two prominent 
personages of the Russian portion, the Patriarch Nicon and Peter the 
Great, the reformers of their Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, form interesting counter-figures to those of Athanasius and Con- 
stantine. The Russian portion was evidently intended to be the most 
original contribution of the author in this field, and in order to gain more 
accurate information he even tdok the trouble of visiting Moscow, the 
focus of Russian nationality and faith ; yet we cannot say he has done 
full justice to his subject. Patriarch Nicon’s reform and the schism, the 
main points, are long enough dwelt upon, it is true; but what we hear 
about them chiefly concerns a few events and men, and the characteriza- 
tion of schismatic life and opposition in the Russian empire—a highly 
interesting topic, for which Haxthausen and others offer ample materials 
—is almost entirely wanting. Some inaccuracies—such as, for instance, 
the placing of “the reign of Stephen Dushan,” who ascended the throne 
of Servia in 1336, “in the twelfth century” (p. 103); the statement that 
those who “still hold to the Greek calendar” are “ eleven days behind the 
rest of the civilized world” (p. 116); and several slight errors in the 
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Pind tables annexed to the last lectures—cause us also to sus- 
pect that the author, in spite of his fondness for the Eastern ecclesiasti- 
cal world in all its extent, has neglected to acquire a knowledge of the 
Slavic division of his field proportionate to his knowledge of the Byzan- 
His endeavor to use a correct spelling of Russian names is not car- 
Whether the mention of “the Iconoclasm 


tine. 
ried through with consistency. 
of the seventh century in Constantinople,” 
contemporaneous rise of Mahometanism ” (p. 377), is a slip of the pen or an 
intentional semi-anachronism, we are unable to say. 


Staatsrecht, Vilkerrecht und Politik. Von Robert von Mohl. (Tiibin- 
gen. 3 vols. 1862, 1865, 1869.)—Robert von Mohl, the author of many 
learned works on political science, has recently published the third 
volume of his last treatise on the present state of the leading branches of 
this great subject. His “ Politik” appeared last year at Tiibingen, and is 
a stout octavo of over 700 pages. It discusses education, civil service, 
social science, and a number of subordinate matters—cg., emancipation 
of the Jews, abolition of the death penalty, the necessity of an inter- 
national criminal law, etc. The part devoted to civil service (347-470) has 
a particular interest here just now, in view of our own efforts at reform 
in that direction. Mohl refers at p. 395 to Jenckes’s bill, and to the dis- 
cussions on it in Congress, but in a tone that shows how little hope he 
entertains of its adoption. Of course, in a general treatise there is little 
to be found of the kind of practical instruction which we are constantly 
looking for, but a careful study of the views here set forth on the various 
kinds of civil service, of the necessity of a sound training and a careful 
advancement, may well be commended to all students of political science. 
It is to be regretted that the thoughtful study dedicated by Mohl to the 
political literature and science—or unscience—of the United States has 
received so little return at our hands, in the way of translation or even 
commendation, and to others than the few who have read his works in the 
original German his labors are almost unknown. The late Mr. Edmund 
Dana, of Boston, began a translation of Mohl’s “ Political Literature,” and 
that part of it which relates to the United States might well be the ground- 
work for a complete bibliography of the subject. Judge Jameson's work 
on “Constitutional Conventions” serves to show how a single branch of 
the great whole can be exhaustively treated, although as yet the field 
in other directions is almost untouched. 

Mohl’s “ Politik,” like his other works, suffers from what De Morgan 
(in his note to the Crabb Robinson book) calls the seven capital sins of the 
German language—although it might be summarized in one, that there is 
too much of it. Human nature, at least any part of it that we know in 
this country or any other, except German professors and statesmen like 
Mohl himself, can hardly be expected to read books, even those on sub- 
jects of the most pressing interest, which go on in ever-increasing volumes, 
supplying, encyclopedia-like, all the learning of the subject, but never ex- 
hausting either it or themselves. If astrong, energetic, and useful abstract 
of the contents of this last work, or of‘any of the series to which it belongs 


—five or six now—could be made, it would be sure to find readers and | 
| degree. 


students, who could transfuse something of the spirit of scientific zeal and 
enlightened liberalism of Moh] and his German school into our own better 
class of political students and studious politicians. It is at least pleasant 
to hope that, in some not impossible future, we may see in practical work- 
ing here institutions such as Mohl urgently presses on the authorities in 
Germany, for the training of civil servants and for the encouragement of 
the service itself; but we must do great things before we come to that. 
Mohl treats of “civil service” in synthetical rather than in analytical, 
in historical rather than legal method, and takes up the leading topics in 
the following order: Beginning with a clear, characteristic statement of 
the comfortable faith with which each country believes its own civil ser. 
vice the best, he shows how each form of government—the monarchical, 
aristocratic, democratic—has its own system of appointment. Then come 
the different tenures of office, according as they depend on right or pro- 
perty in the office, on election or on voluntary undertaking of its duties. 
A thorough account of the mischief done by too great an extension of the 
parliamentary system of government aids in explaining some of the 
abuses that have taken root in our own civil service. 
sition of the members of Congress, and the effort of members of the Gov- 
ernment to strengthen their position by giving appointments to friends in 
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country magnates without pay, as conditions of their great interest in the 
sound administration of local affairs. The absolute dependence of French 
civil servants on the central government is well contrasted with the firm 
grasp with which the Prussian civil service holds its own on the varying 
shades of government, influencing and controlling alike the liberals, the 
conservatives, and the military annexationists now in power. 

Of the necessity for better education for the civil service, no man can 
speak with more authority than Mohl. A citizen of Wiirtemberg, a pro- 
fessor and author of political science, one of his earliest works was a trea- 
tise on our own constitutional law, published in 1824. The reaction drove 
him from Tiibingen to the more liberal ground of Heidelberg ; during the 
short-lived German Empire, he was Minister of the Interior, and active in 
presenting plans for laws which were hardly drafted before the Empire 
fell. Returned to his chair, he took an active part in the reorganization 
of Baden; and, on a change of administration in Wiirtemberg, was ap. 
pointed minister to Bavaria, where he dates this his last work. The ac- 
count that he gives of the existing sources and helps for educating civil 
servants in Europe shows how much yet remains to be done there to 
bring the practical superiority of their systems to anything like a theore- 
tical excellence. The total absence in France of any official education or 
examination is hardly more mischievous than the absolute level of pre- 
paration to which all professions and all classes of civil servants are 
brought in Germany. England is further forward in the development of 
civil service, for, having established a thorough system of examination, it 
raises the standard by supplying the means of education to all who look 
forward to this career. 'That the success has been satisfactory to the pub- 
lic as well as to the official world is best proved by the recent suggestion 
of a leading London banker to apply the same system to the clerks in 
commercial houses. It is to be hoped that in our new technical schools 
there will yet be provided instruction for those who desire to be “civil 
servants.” 


Politische Geschichte der Gegenvart. Von Wilhelm Miller, Professor. 
I. Bund, 1867; II. Bund, 1868. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1868-69.)- 
These two political annuals, each of which contains about two hundred 
octavo pages, do not pretend to give a complete history of political events, 
but rather a review—as far as possible in connected form—of the most 
important developments, changes, and debates which took place in the 
years they record. This is executed with special regard to the affairs of 
Germany, and with the unconcealed object of promoting the extension of 
the Confederation headed by Prussia beyond the line of the Main, which 
separates it from the section of the German Fatherland to which the 
author belongs. The whole consistsof a kind of pleasant and often pi- 
quant talk on the.interesting topics of the latest past, which in some parts 
assumes the regularity of a chronicle, and almost in every part evinces a 
considerable familiarity with the latest phases of the political situations, 
A detailed list of contents agreeing with the line of the narrative, and a 
chronological table of events, are added for the sake of easy reference. 
The style is plain and popular, and the tone liberal—to a well-marked 
For the author's liberalism goes exactly as far as his uncondi- 
tional subserviency to the aims of Count Bismarck allows it to go. That 
statesman is his hero, his sage, his guide—the master, so to say, of his 
conscience. The cause he represents in his eyes—the union of Germany— 
is his summum bonum. Whoever or whatever militates against it is the 
constant target of his invectives or raillery, and these are not always 
measured and tasteful. He detests Napoleon and French chauvinism, 
hates the Danes, has no sympathy for Poland, makes war on Beust, 
combats the South German particularists, coquets with Russia and Italy, 
is rather satisfied with England and the United States, and rejoices at the 


| fall of Isabella, chiefly on account of her relations with the French court. 


To Belgium, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland he hardly pays any atten- 
tion, and when speaking of countries more remote from his main theatre 
of events even his wonted accuracy occasionally forsakes him. Never- 
theless, he is rarely drawn into error or misstatement of facts, and though 
his annuals might easily be more complete and less partial, even as they 


' are they are more apt to enlighten than to mislead. 


The direct interpo- | 


Congress, are sources of mischief that cannot find words strong enough to | 


represent the evils that are but too patent among us. Mohl’s decided pre- 
ference is for the English civil service, with its gradually increasing stan- 
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Leaves from a Trooper's Diary. (Philadelphia: Published by the 


Author. 1869.)\—This work ought to have been confined to the small 
circle of friends to whom it is dedicated : “The Anderson Cavalry.” As a 
record of the war the book is absurdly inadequate to the subject. The 


_ author was in but one engagement, and he once had a horse shot by a 
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not exciting to the public mind accustomed to heroism on a*larger scale. 
The appendix contains an interesting statement by an officer of the 
Anderson Cavalry of the causes that led to the mutiny of that regiment 
while serving under General Rosecrans. It seems to us that if any mutiny 
was ever justifiable this was, the regiment having been disgracefully 
trifled with and neglected, until some of the men who were, like their 
companions, of quite superior character, thought their grievances past en- 
durance. That portion of the regiment which did not engage in the 
mutiny was singularly unfortunate, suffering heavily by an ambuscade 
into which it fell, two majors, Rosengarten and Ward, very gallant and 
excellent officers, losing their lives. 
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FORTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


Everybopy has noticed how many studies and sketches there are in- 
cluded in this year’s collection. Indeed, the “ corridor ” is half-filled with 
them, while a respectable minority of the paintings in the four gal- 
leries are of the slighter and more unfinished sort, even if the word 
“study” could but inaccurately be applied to them. So that, with 
the highly-finished French pictures of the Beaumont sale only just passed 
out of sight, and the rarely.opened Belmont gallery open even as we write, 
with its selected specimens of Meissonier, Bouguerean, and Alfred Stevens, 
the frequenter of picture-shows goes from delicacy, completeness, care- 
fully subdued tones of color and balanced harmony of parts, to what is a 
rough-looking exhibition indeed. In one place are perhaps thirty square 
feet of Mr. Homer's sketchiest memoranda, and in another place as much 
more of the same artist's scarcely more finished work. And the catalogue 
has pages of such titles as “Sketch from Nature” and “Study from 
Nature,” sketch of this place and study of that, by Mr. Hart, Mr. Eaton, 
Mr. Van Elten, and others. 

It happens that, as this exhibition opens, all the observers of art are 
going to Goupil’s to see autotype copies of studies by the old masters. 
The entire collection, of which we spoke several weeks ago as to be found 
only in Philadelphia at the agency there, is now in New York, for a time 
at least. We have a chance to see how some painters have built up 
the fabrics of their knowledge and power, such as they may be, whether 
of solidity, proof against._time, or of evanescent splendor, or crumbling 
with their own paltry weight. 

There is one thing noticeable, and which others than we have noticed, 
namely, that scarcely a study on these Academy walls is a study of draw- 
ing. They do not pretend to be; they are all, or nearly all, alike, memo- 
randa of effects of light and shade and hue. Of course, the studies of 
drawing may be at the studios and in the portfolios ; they are in pencil 
and pen and ink and crayon ; it is merely an accident, or because of a sup. 
p sed preference of the public for oil-paint on canvas, that these also are 
not exhibited. But it is a fact that none are here; and true, also, we 
think, that none of these studies show much care for drawing or thought 
about drawing. Is this partly because the photograph is relied upon to 
do a painter's drawing for him, and to preserve the forms of the trees he 





means to put into his picture, and to catch and fix the difficult fore- 
shortened pose of the figure? Photography is useful to artists in many 
ways, but it may be very mischievous as well. It was a trenchant criti- 
cism made long ago upon a most famous American picture, that it was, 
after all, evidently a colored photograph. There is no good drawing 
without much drawing. The thing desired refuses to be drawn correctly 
if it has not been drawn often before. The lines will not come right in 
the picture if they are merely copies from the photograph to the canvas ; 
they will not even be truthful, so difficult is it to draw aright only the 
outline of a tree trunk against the sky ; suitable to and powerfully aiding 
the picture they can never be. And as for expression of face, vigorous 
action of body, sufficient representation of men and women and children, 
beasts and birds, the photograph will give you nothing in that way be- 
yond reproducing the work of other painters who did not know it, or did 
not trust its aid too far. 

There are a few painters, and strong ones too, able members of a great 
school of landscape-painting, who abandon accurate representation of form, 
and seek nothing in landscape except, in each picture, a single, undivided, 
momentary artistic impression. Momentary—for though it may often be 
renewed, and although it may take time to make itself evident to the less 
instructed spectator, yet one who understands the painter, and can feel com- 
pletely the impression he aims to produce, will feel it all at once, and as a 
single revelation of a fresh thought. Let Daubigny and Corot be examples 
of our meaning. Now, we have no intention of analyzing at present the 
nature of their works, and certainly none of passing judgment upon the 
peculiar and exceptional style or styles which they have made celebrated. 
But we may be safe in saying that no painter can hope to make a Corot 
unless he can draw. It is certainly safe to say that to neglect learning 
to draw, with the idea of becoming a Corot by force of ignorance, is very 
poor training indeed for a painter. To know all, and to decide firmly each 
time what and how much you will give, isthe way to excellence in any style. 
Nothing but inanity and vague failure comes of a willingness to leave all 
unlearned except the one petty knack of imitating this or that great 
painter’s manner. This of landscape ; but when it is the human figure 
that we propose to represent, in no matter how modern and popular a 
genre, good drawing is the one thing needful. A landscape-painter may 
reduce his foliage to a green membrane hanging upon and clinging tothe 
branches, or to a mist just condensing around them, and yet produce works 
of art of a certain value and interest—and yet be an Otto Weber or a Corot. 
But to be a poor or indifferent draughtsman, and yet excel as a painter of 
subjects of human interest, is, we suppose, simply impossible. 

In any branch of art, the ruinous course is the one which so many 
young painters nowadays seem disposed to follow, namely, the starting 
with a profound admiration for the works of one master or school to the 
exclusion of others, and the pursuit of whatever course of study may 
seem likely to lead to the results they admire. The mischief of all this 
lies in the erroneous ideas prevalent as to art education generally. The 
student feels sure that he can become a painter just like his model, if 
only he can study nature in just the way in which that master paints it. 
He does not know of the years of Jabor which the artist he admires has 
given to his art, of the studies of nature under many aspects, of the open 
mind and heart and eye which have taken in and made his own so many 
phases of nature, of the reasons for the final choice of one style or manner 
of representing nature. It may well be that the student cannot even read 
the thoughts which are expressed by the pictures he worships, and that 
he is therefore incapable of appreciating the fitness and almost necessity 
of the artistic language in which these thoughts are expressed. And it 
is alrhost certain that he will be unable to see how completely inferior to 
the great masters of painting is the man who has a well-defined manner 
at all. Because his favorite example expresses one series of thoughts in a 
series of similar pictures, beautiful to him and eagerly bought up by the 
public, the student thinks that success for him would be the production 
and the purchase of just such pictures. He does not know that his own 
business is to try to express his own thoughts in a fitting manner; that 
he cannot be a copy of his master; that, even if he could, the public does 
not stand ready to buy his pictures as it had bought his master’s pictures. 
He cannot see—and here is the rock on which young painters make ship- 
wreck—that nothing in nature or in the practice of his art is foreign to 
his purpose, and that his business is to learn all that his life allows him, 
to learn in his youth all that his powers and his opportunities allow, and 
to leave selection till after-life. 

It need not be said that the Academy exhibition affords numerous ex- 
amples of the truth of these statements. 
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